
























































When ma has passed through mahat, ma will still be ma; but ma will be united 
with mahat, and be a mahat-ma. —The Zodiac. 
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ADEPTS, MASTERS AND MAHATMAS. 


(Continued from page 10.) 


form and forms vanish. Music goes out of sound and 

sounds end in wails of sadness and reproach. ‘The 

fires are dead. Sap dries up. Everything is cold. 
The life and the light of the world are gone. All is still. 
Darkness prevails. The disciple in the school of the masters 
now enters his death period. 

The inner world is dead to him; it vanishes. The outer 
physical world is also dead. He treads the earth, but it has 
the unsubstantiality of a shadow. The immovable hills are as 
shifting to him as the clouds and like so many veils; he sees 
through them into the beyond, which is emptiness. The light 
has gone out of the sun though it still shines. The songs of 
birds are as screams. All the world is seen to be in a constant 
state of flux and reflux; nothing is permanent, all is change. Life 
is a pain, though the-disciple is dead to pain as to pleasure. 
Everything is unreal; all is amockery. Love isaspasm. Those 
who seem to enjoy life are seen to be only in a delirium. The 
saint is self deluded, the sinner is mad. The wise are as the 
foolish, there is neither bad nor good. The heart of the disciple 
loses feeling. Time is seen to be a delusion, yet it seems to 
be the most real. There is no up nor down in the universe. 
The solid earth seems to be a dark bubble floating in darker 
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and empty space. Though the disciple in the school of the 
masters walks about and physically sees things as before, the 
mental darkness thickens about him. Waking or sleeping, the 
darkness is with him. The darkness becomes a thing of horror 
and continually encroaches. Silence is upon him and his words 
seem to have no sound. ‘The silence seems to crystallize into 
a formless thing which cannot be seen, and its presence is the 
presence of death. Go where he will, do what he will, the dis- 
ciple cannot escape this dark thing. It is in everything and 
around everything. It is within him and around him.  <Anni- 
hilation were bliss as compared to the nearness of this dark 
thing. But for the presence of this dark thing the disciple is 
alone. He feels as though he is the living dead in a dead 
world. Though without a voice, the shapeless darkness recalls 
the delights of the inner world of the senses to the disciple, 
and when he refuses to listen he is shown that he may escape 
or pass out from this utter gloom if he will answer the eall of 
men. kven while in the midst of darkness the disciple of the 
masters is aware that he should not heed the darkness, 
though he is crushed down by it. For the disciple all things 
have lost attraction. Ideals have disappeared. Effort is use- 
less and there is no purpose in things. But although he is as 
dead the disciple is still conscious. He may struggle with the 
darkness, but his struggles seem useless. For the darkness 
eludes him while it crushes. Believing himself strong he throws 
himself at first against the darkness in his efforts to overcome 
it, only to find that it becomes heavier as he opposes it. The 
disciple is in the coils of the ancient serpent of the world against 
which human strength is as weakness. It seems to the disciple 
that he is in eternal death, though the life and the light have 
gone out of things and hold nothing for him and although 
his body is as his grave, yet he is still conscious. It dawns 
upon him that if he cannot overcome the darkness, yet the dark- 
ness has not quite overcome him, for he is conscious. 

This thought of being conscious in the dark is the first 
glimmering of life for the disciple since he entered his death 
period. The disciple lies softly in the coils of death and does 
not fight, but remains conscious; the darkness carries on the 
fight. The dark neighbor urges the fight, but seeing that 
struggle was useless, the disciple no longer struggles. When 
the disciple is willing to remain perpetually in utter darkness if 
need be, and when he feels conscious in eternity, even though 
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in darkness and will not yield, that thought by which things 
are known comes to him. He now knows that the utter gloom 
in which he is surrounded is his own dark faculty, a very 
part of his own being which is his own adversary. This thought 
gives him new strength, but he cannot fight, for the dark faculty 
is of himself though it eludes him. The disciple now trains 
his focus faculty to find his dark faculty. As the disciple con- 
tinues to exercise his focus faculty and bring the dark faculty 
into range there seems to be a sundering of mind and body. 

The dark faculty spreads if possible a deeper gloom. The 
focus faculty brings into range the disciple’s thoughts of the 
ages. Great strength is needed by the disciple to continue the use 
of his focus faculty. As some old thought is thrown up from 
the past by the dark faculty, the disciple’s attention is momen- 
tarily diverted by the thing of the past, the child of desire. Each 
time the disciple turns his focus faculty to bring into light 
the dark brother faculty, the thing of the olden time uses a new 
device. When seemingly within range and about to be dis- 
covered, the thing of darkness, like a devil fish, emits an impene- 
trable blackness which surrounds it and darkens everything. 
While the darkness prevails the thing again eludes the focus 
faculty of the disciple. As the disciple brings the focus to 
bear steadily into the blackness, it begins to take on form, 
and out of the dark gloom there come most loathsome forms. 
Huge worm-like creatures ooze themselves out of the blackness 
and around him. Giant crab-like shapes crawl out of the black- 
ness and over him. Out of the blackness lizards waddle up and 
project slimy and fork-like tongues at him. Hideous creatures 
which were nature’s failures in her early attempts to produce 
living things, swarm around the disciple from out of the black- 
ness which his focus faculty makes known. They cling to him 
and seem to enter him and would possess his being. But the 
disciple continues to use his foeus faculty. Out of the seem- 
ingly impenetrable darkness and in the range of the focus 
faculty there crawl and squirm and hover and brood things 
with and without form. Bats of incarnate blackness, wicked- 
ness and malice, with human or mishapen head flutter about 
and flap their noxious wings around him, and with the horror of 
their dread presence there come male and female human figures 
expressive of every human vice and crime. Creatures of loath- 
some and sickening loveliness insinuate themselves around and 
fasten to the disciple. Composite male and female reptilean, 
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vermin-like human creatures beset him. But he is fearless until 
he discovers that they are his own creations. Then fear comes. 
He sickens in despair. As he looks at or feels the awful 
things, he sees himself reflected in each. Each looks into his 
heart and brain, and looks to the place it had there filled. Hach 
eries out to him and accuses him of a past thought and action 
which gave it form and ealled it into being. All of his secret 
crimes through the ages rise up in the black terror before him. 

Each time he ceases using his focus faculty he finds relief, 
but not forgetfulness. Ever he must renew his efforts and must 
uncover the dark faculty. Again and again he seeks out the 
dark faculty and as many times does it elude him. At some 
time, it may be in one of the darkest moments or one of relief, 
the one thought of the disciple comes again; and again he knows 
things as they are. They are the children of his past thoughts 
and deeds conceived in ignorance and born in darkness. He 
knows that they are the ghosts of his dead past, which his 
dark faculty has summoned and which he must transform or be 
borne down by. He is fearless and wills to transform them, 
by the one thought which he knows. He begins this, his work. 
Then he becomes aware of and awakens and uses his image 
faculty. 

As soon as the disciple comes into possession of his image 
faculty he discovers that the dark faculty is unable to produce 
forms. He learns that the dark faculty had been able to throw 
up before him the past in forms by means of the image faculty, 
but as he has now taken possession of it and learns its use, the 
dark faculty though it still remains elusive, cannot create form. 
Gradually the disciple gains confidence in himself and learns to 
look fearlessly on his past. He marshals the events of that past 
in order before him. Through his image faculty he gives them 
the forms in which they were, and by the one thought which he 
knows he judges them for what they are. By the image faculty 
he holds the matter of his past as represented by the forms, and 
he returns it to the matter of the world or to the dark faculty, 
from either of which it came. That which is returned to the 
world is given direction and order and a high tone. That 
which is returned to the dark faculty is subdued, controlled, 
refined. By his image faculty the disciple is able to give form 
to the darkness and to image the dark faculty, but he is still un- 
able to know the dark faculty in itself. As the disciple judges, 
transforms and refines his matter of the past he is able by his 
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image faculty to inquire into the earliest forms of nature 
and to trace matter th-ough its various forms from the earliest 
periods of involution into form, through its consecutive stages, 
link by link, through the entire chain of its evolutionary period 
to the present time. By use of his image faculty the disciple 
is able to trace by analogy of the past and the present the forms 
which will be evolved from nature and by the use of the faculties 
of the mind. By his image faculty and with his focus faculty 
he may make forms large or small. By the use of the image 
faculty the disciple can trace all forms to that of the mental 
world, but not within or beyond it. By use of the image 
faculty the disciple knows of the processes of the formation of 
present man, of his metempsychoses, transmigration and rein- 
carnations and is able to image the processes by which he as 
disciple will become master of his faculties in the mental world. 

The disciple may try to image to himself who he is and 
what is his form. But by his one thought which he knows he will 
know that he is as yet unborn and that though he knows of his 
‘‘T’? he is unable to image himself. The disciple finds that 
from the very first of his attempts to center the focus faculty 
on the dark faculty, even though it were possible, he could not 
have discovered the dark faculty because his attention had been 
diverted from it by the creatures which it made present to him. 
As he learns this he knows that he has stilled the dark faculty. 
He knows himself to be unborn, like a foetus. 

Up to the present time and at the present time the disciple 
in the school of the masters has met with masters and knows of 
their presence, but only through their physical bodies. The 
disciple is not able to perceive a master body independently of 
a master’s physical body and though the disciple is able to knew 
when a master is present yet he cannot perceive distinctly of 
a master body; because a master body is not a sense body and 
cannot be perceived through the senses. And the disciple has 
not yet learned the use of the motive faculty independently of 
the senses and by its use only can a master body be known. 
While the disciple struggled with the dark faculty a master 
could not help him because the disciple was then testing his 
own strength, proving his steadfastness of purpose, transmut- 
ing his own matter, and to have given assistance at such time 
would have caused the disciple to remain mortal. But when 
the disciple by his own steadfastness and courage has proven 
himself true to his purpose and by the use of his foeus and 
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image faculties and by the one thought which he knows, has 
stilled the dark faculty, then the disciple is shown by a master 
the difficulties through which he has passed and the purpose 
which it has served. He finds or has shown to him that that with 
which he has struggled is the uncontrolled and blind desire of 
his human kind and that by subduing desires he aids and stim- 
ulates mankind to so act with theirs. 

As yet the disciple has not overcome sleep; he has not over- 
come death. He knows that he cannot die, though he is in 
a womb of death. He no longer struggles. He awaits the 
maturing of time which will bring him to birth. He cannot see 
nor sense the processes which are passing within his physical 
body, though he may follow these processes in thought. But 
soon there comes a new movement within him. There seems to 
be a new influx of intelligent life. He takes mental life within 
his physical body, as when a foetus takes life in the womb. The 
disciple feels as though he might rise out of his physical body 
and soar where he pleases and at will. But he does not. There is 
a new lightness and buoyancy throughout his body and he is 
mentally sensitive to all things within his sphere. His thoughts 
will take form before him, but he knows that he should not yet 
give matter the form of his thought. As his time of birth ap- 
proaches, the one thought which he knows is ever present with 
him. His focus faculty is fixed in this one thought. All things 
seem to blend into this thought and this one thought which he 
knows is through all things. He becomes more conscious of 
this one thought; lives in it, and while his physical body will 
perform its functions naturally his whole concern is in his one 
thought which he knows. A calm joy and peace are within him. 
Harmony is about him and he quickens according to his thought. 
Power of motion enters him. He wills to speak, but does not 
at once find mental voice. His effort sounds a note in the song 
of time. ‘The song of time enters his being and bears him up 
and up. His one thought is stronger. He tries again to speak 
and again time responds, but he has no voice. Time seems 
to flood him. Power comes and his speech is born within him. 
As he speaks, he ascends out of the dark faculty as out of a 
womb. MHe, a master, has risen. 

His speech, his voice, is his birth. It is his ascension. 
Never again will he pass through death. He is immortal. His 
speech is a word. The Word is his name. His name, his 
word is as the keynote of a song which is sounded throughout 
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the time world, surrounding and permeating the physical 
world. His name is the theme of the song of life 
which is taken up and sung by every particle of time. As the 
harmony of time is understood, the disciple perceives himself 
to be a mental body. His mental body is a body of faculties, 
not of senses. His focus faculty he uses readily. By it he 
finds that he, his mental body, is the one thought by which he 
became a disciple in the school of the masters, the same thought 
which guided him through all difficulties and by which he knows 
things as they are; it is his motive faculty. 

The master seems to have always existed. His immortality 
seems not to have just commenced, but to extend indefinitely 
into the past. He is not a physieal body, he is not a psychie 
or astral body. He is a master body, the matter of which is 
thought. He thinks and time adjusts itself by his thoughts. 
He is in the heaven world of humanity, and finds that all human- 
ity are there represented. ile finds that though all humanity 
are represented in his world, the heaven world, the 
mental world, the world of the masters, that humanity are con- 
stantly appearing and reappearing in some new aspect. That 
the heaven of one is changed by that one and enjoyed differently 
with each reappearance and that the heaven world of anyone 
is changed with the changing of the ideal of that one. The 
master perceives that this heaven world is dimly perceived by 
mankind, even while they are on earth, though they fail to 
realize their heaven while on earth. He perceives that the 
heaven of mankind is made of their thoughts and that the 
thoughts of each build his own heaven which each realizes when 
the power of his mind leaves the physical body at death and is 
united with the ideals which are his heaven world and 
which he experiences between lives. The master perceives 
the individuals of humanity coming and going from the heaven 
world, each extending or limiting the period of his experience 
according to his ideal and according to the motive by which he 
learns from his experience and the causes of his experiencing. 
The master perceives that the mind of the personality of a life 
thinks of itself in connection with the highest thoughts, as its 
personality, but does not realize the different periods of inecarna- 
tion while in the heaven world. But the master does not yet 
follow the minds in their coming and going from the heaven 
world. 


The master sees in the heaven world that those who come 
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and enter it after death and were by their ideals represented in 
it during physical life, do not know of the heaven world as he 
knows it. The unborn men yet resting in the heaven world, 
enjoy heaven as they had known of it in their physical lives. 
Though there are beings who live consciously and throughout 
time in the heaven world, yet mortal men resting in this heaven 
world do not know these beings, and during their stay they are 
unaware of the presence of masters, unless the thought of mas- 
ters had been part of their ideals in physical life. The master 
sees that in the heaven world man is a thought body, stripped 
of his physical body; that man’s heaven is a transitory state 
though a state more real to him than was his physical life; that 
as a thought body without his physical body, man uses his image 
faculty and thereby constructs his heaven-world; that the kind 
of a man’s heaven world is decided by the motive of the mind 
who made it. 

Of all this the master had known while he was a disciple; 
now it is known by him. The heaven world which is to the mind 
of a mortal an immense expanse of years, is, to a master, a brief 
dream only. Time in the mental world when conceived by the 
mind of a mortal is endless eternity as compared with the time 
of the physical world. The mortal in his heaven state cannot 
use his time faculty; the master does. The time faculty of the 
master is brought into use, by his motive faculty, as he thinks. 
As he thinks, the atoms of time group themselves and are related 
to each other as his thought, and that is determined and caused 
by his motive. The master thinks of time, its comings and 
goings. He follows time and sees the circulations from the 
beginnings of time, its constant flow from the spiritual world, 
its fludding and turning back into the spiritual world. The 
motive causes its comings and decides its goings, in periods 
necessary for the realization and working out of its ideals. 

The master thinks of his motive and his motive faculty 
makes known to him the motive which prompted his becoming 
a master. While he seems to have always been a master, he 
knows that his becoming one is the fullness of his time. The 
beginnings of this, though far removed in the lower time worlds 
are present in the mental world, his world. He knows that the 
completion of his beginning is his becoming, and its uniting with 
the beginning. Sut he knows that the processes of the becom- 
ing are not here; they are in the lower time worlds. 

Other motives than the motive which caused him to become 
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what he is, are made known to him as he thinks and uses his 
motive faculty. He has followed time in its beginnings and in 
its completions, but he does not see all the processes of his 
becoming a master. He thinks of the processes and uses his 
image and focus faculties. The flowing of time continues. He 
follows it in its groupings and formation of the worlds. The 
worlds take on form as form-time, which is form-matter, and 
forms appear upon them. The atoms of time fill in the forms, 
which are the time molecules. The atoms of time pass through 
the form molecules; they pass through the form world, and while 
they are flowing on the forms become physical. The physical 
world, as the form world made visible and concrete, is seen to 
be a constant flowing on of time and not to be concrete and solid. 
Forms appear and disappear like bubbles, and time which flows 
on continues through the forms which are thrown up on it and 
borne away on it. These throwings up and drawings in are 
the lives and deaths of things which come into the physical 
world. The human forms are among them. He sees a con- 
tinuous line of forms, graduated in perspective, stretching over 
the bounds of the physical world and ending in himself. These 
forms or bubbles lead into himself. By his foeus faculty he 
lines them up and sees that they are the forms or the shadows 
of himself. He focusses them, and all end now and blend into 
and disappear in the physical body, his present physical body, 
from which he has but just risen, ascended as 2 master. 

He is immortal; his immortality is the whole of time. 
Though the whole becoming has extended throughout time, it 
has been lived through while he has taken voice and given 
name to himself, and during his ascension. His physical body 
is in the same position and, according to physical time, not many 
moments seem to have lapsed. 

The master now is in full possession of his physical organs; 
he is aware of the physical world; he is in full possession of five 
of his mental faculties and uses them independently of his 
senses. His physical body rests; peace is upon it; he is trans- 
figured. He, the master, as a master body, is not of the form 
of the physical body. He is in the physical, but he extends 
beyond it. The master is aware of and sees other masters about 
him. They speak to him as one of them. 

The disciple who was and who has now become a master, 
lives and acts consciously in the physical and mental worlds. 
His physical body is within the master body, as the physical 
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world is within and permeated by the mental world. Through 
or by use of the physical body the physical world is alive to him. 
Everything in the physical world is more pronounced. ‘The 
sun shines, birds sing, the waters pour forth their melody of 
joy, and manifested nature greets the master as her creator and 
preserver. The world of the inner senses which beckoned him 
as disciple now gladly offers obedience and submissive service to 
the master. That to which he did not yield as disciple he now 
will guide and direct as master. He sees that to the world of 
men, which had offered him glory and had asked his aid, he may 
now render service and he will give it aid. He regards his 
physical body with sympathy and compassion. He looks on it 
as the thing through which he has come into his own. 


To be continued. 





The great distinction between teachers sacred or literary— 
between poets like Herbert, and poets like Pope—between phil- 
osophers like Spinoza, Kant and Coleridge, and philosophers like 
Locke, Paley, Mackintosh and Stewart—between men of the 
world who are reckoned accomplished talkers, and here and there 
a fervent mystic, prophesying half insane under the infinitude of 
his thought,—is that one class speak from within, or from experi- 
ence, as parties and possessors of the fact; and the other class 
from without, as spectators merely, or perhaps as acquainted 
with the fact on the evidence of third persons. It is of no use 
to preach to me from without. I can do that too easily myself. 
Jesus speaks always from within, and in a degree that tran- 
scends all others. Inthatisthe miracle. I believe beforehand 
that it ought so to be. All men stand continually in the expecta- 
tion of the appearance of such a teacher. But if a man do 
not speak from within the veil, where the word is one with that 


it tells of, let him lowly confess it. 


* * * * * * * 


It makes no difference whether the appeal is to numbers or 
to one. The faith that stands on authority is not faith. The 
reliance on authority measures the decline of religion, the with- 
drawal of the soul. The position men have given to Jesus now 
for many centuries of history is a position of authority. It 
characterizes themselves. It cannot alter the eternal facts. 

Emerson, ‘‘ The Over-Soul.’’ 


——— ane 


THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
XI. 


By C. H. A. Bserrecaarp. 


subjects, necessarily leaving a great deal for this and the 

following chapters. The subjects were Teh, the human 

temple, our temperaments, and the work we are called to 
do both on the Path and in the Universal Ministry for the benefit 
of our fellowmen. 

I shall now continue the same subjects and endeavor to 
explain certain important aspects of them by means of a folklore 
tale from our American plains. Strange as it may appear, the 
story | shall read contains the most valuable material for a 
study of Teh and a life on the Path, the life of regeneration. 

The story I shall read is a Shawnee tale, and I give it as told 
in Schooleraft’s ‘‘ Algic researeches’’ under the title of ‘‘The 
Celestial Sisters.’’ The book is now searee. Inner evidences 
and the undisputed veracity of Schooleraft is sufficient evidence 
against any charge or suspicion of a manipulation of the story, 
in the interest of romance or continuity or spiritual symbolism. 
This is the story. 


[ the last chapter, I introduced and discussed several new 


THe CELESTIAL SISTERS. 


Waupee, or the White Hawk, lived in a remote part of the 
forest, where animals abounded. Every day he returned from 
the chase with a large spoil, for he was one of the most skillful 
and lucky of hunters of his tribe. His form was like the cedar; 
the fire of youth beamed from his eye; there was no forest too 
gloomy for him to penetrate, and no track made by bird or 
beast of any kind which he could not readily follow. 

One day he had gone beyond any point which he had ever 
before visited. He traveled through an open wood, which 
enabled him to see a great distance. At length he beheld a 
light breaking through the foliage of the distant trees, which 
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made him sure that he was on the borders of a prairie. It 
was a wide plain, covered with long blue grass, and enameled 
with flowers of a thousand lovely tints. 

After walking for some time without a path, musing upon 
the open country, and enjoying the fragrant breeze, he suddenly 
came to a ring worn among the grass and the flowers, as if it 
had been made by footsteps moving lightly round and round. 
But it was strange, so strange as to cause the White Hawk 
to pause and gaze long and fixedly upon the ground, there was 
no path which led to this flowery circle. There was not even 
a crushed leaf nor a broken twig, nor the least trace of a foot- 
step, approaching or retiring, to be found. He thought he 
would hide himself and lie in wait to discover, if he could, what 
this strange circle meant. 

Presently he heard the faint sounds of music in the air. 
He looked up in the direction they came from, and as the magic 
notes died away he saw a small object, like a little summer cloud 
that approaches the earth, floating down from above. At first 
it was very small, and seemed as if it could have been blown 
away by the first breeze that came along; but it rapidly grew 
as he gazed upon it, and the music every moment came clearer 
and more sweetly to hisear. As it neared the earth it appeared 
as a basket, and it was filled with twelve sisters, of the most 
lovely forms and enchanting beauty. 

As soon as the basket touched the ground they leaped out, 
and began straightway to dance, in the most joyous manner, 
around the magic ring, striking, as they did so, a shining ball, 
which uttered the most ravishing melodies, and kept time as they 
danced. 

The White Hawk, from his concealment, entranced, gazed 
upon their graceful forms and movements. He admired them 
all, but he was most pleased with the youngest. He longed to 
be at her side, to embrace her, to call her his own; and unable 
to remain longer a silent admirer, he rushed out and endeavored 
to seize this twelfth beauty who so enchanted him. But the 
sisters, with the quickness of birds, the moment they descried 
the form of a man, leaped back into the basket, and were drawn 
up into the sky. 

Lamenting his ill-luck, Waupee gazed longingly upon the 
fairy basket as it ascended and bore the lovely sisters from his 
view. ‘‘ They are gone,’’ he said, ‘‘and I shall see them no more.”’ 

He returned to his solitary lodge, but he found no relief to 
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his mind. He walked abroad, but to look at the sky, which 
had withdrawn from his sight the only being he had ever loved, 
was painful to him now. 

The next day, selecting the same hour, the White Hawk 
went back to the prairie, and took his station near the ring; in 
order to deceive the sisters, he assumed the form of an opossum, 
and sat among the grass as if he were there engaged in chewing 
the cud. He had not waited long when he saw the cloudy 
basket descend, and heard the same sweet music falling as 
before. He crept slowly toward the ring; but the instant the 
sisters caught sight of him they were startled, and sprang into 
their car. It rosea short distance when one of the older sisters 
spoke: 

‘*Perhaps,’’ she said, ‘‘it is come to show us how the game 
is played by mortals.”’ 

‘Oh no,’’ the youngest replied; ‘‘quick, let us aseend.’’ 

And all joing in a chant, they rose out of sight. 

Waupee, casting off his disguise, walked sorrowfully back 
to his lodge, but ah, the night seemed very long to lonely 
White Hawk! His whole soul was filled with the thought of the 
beautiful sister. 

Betimes, the next day, he returned to the haunted spot, hop- 
ing and fearing, and sighing as though his very soul would 
leave his body in its anguish. He reflected upon the plan he 
should follow to secure success. He had already failed twice; 
to fail a third time would be fatal. Near by he found an old 
stump, much covered with moss, and just then in use as the 
residence of a number of mice, who had stopped there on a 
pilgrimage to some relatives on the other side of the prairie. 
Tre White Hawk was so pleased with their tidy little forms that 
he thought he, too, would be a mouse, especially as they were by 
no means formidable to look at, and would not be at all likely to 
create alarm. 

He accordingly, having first brought the stump and set it 
near the ring, without further notice became a mouse, and 
peeped and sported about, and kept his sharp little eyes busy 
with the others; but he did not forget to keep one eye up toward 
the sky, and one ear wide open in the same direction. 

It was not long before the sisters, at their customary hour, 
came down and resumed their sport. 


‘‘But see,’’ cried the young sister, ‘‘that stump was not 
there before.’’ 
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She ran off, frightened, toward the basket. Her sisters only 
smiled, and gathering round the old tree-stump, they struck it, 
in jest, when out ran the mice, and among them Waupee. They 
killed them all but one, which was pursued by the young sister. 
Just as she had raised a silver stick which she held in her hand 
to put an end to it, too, the form of the White Hawk arose, 
and he clasped his prize in his arms. The other eleven sprang 
to their basket, and were drawn up to the skies. 

Waupee exerted all his skill to please his bride and win her 
affections. He wiped the tears from her eyes; he related his 
adventures in the chase; he dwelt upon the charms of life on the 
earth. le was constant in his attentions, keeping fondly by 
her side, and picking out the way, for her to walk as he led her 
gently toward his lodge. He felt his heart glow with joy as he 
entered it, and from that moment he was one of the happiest 
of men. 

Winter and summer passed rapidly away, and as the spring 
drew near with its balmy gales and its many-colored flowers, 
their happiness was increased by the presence of a beautiful boy 
in their lodge. What more of earthly blessing was there for 
them to enjoy? 

Waupee’s wife was a daughter of one of the stars; and as 
the scenes of earth began to pall upon her sight, she sighed to 
revisit her father. But she was obliged to hide these feelings 
from her husband. She remembered the charm that would carry 
her up, and while White Hawk was engaged in the chase, she 
took occasion to construct a wicker basket, which she kept con- 
eealed. In the meantime, she collected such rarities from the 
earth as she thought would please her father, as well as the most 
dainty kinds of food. 

One day when Waupee was absent and all was in readiness, 
she went out to the charmed ring, taking with her her little son. 
As they entered the car she commenced her magical song, and the 
basket rose. The song was sad, and lowly and mournful, and 
as it was wafted far away by the wind, it caught her husband’s 
ear. It was a voice which he well knew and he instantly ran to 
the prairie. Though he made breathless speed, he could not 
reach the ring before his wife and child had ascended beyond his 
reach. He lifted up his voice in loud appeals, but they were 
unavailing. The basket still went up. He watched it till it 
became a small speck, and finally it vanished in the sky. He 
then bent his head down to the ground, and was miserable. 
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Through a long winter and a long summer Waupee bewailed 
his loss, but he found no relief. The beautiful spirit had come 
and gone, and he should see it no more! 

He mourned his wife’s loss sorely, but his son’s still more; 
for the boy had both the mother’s beauty and the father’s 
strength. 

His wife had reached her home in the stars, and in the 
blissful employments of her father’s house she had almost for- 
gotten that she had left a husband upon the earth. But her son, 
as he grew up, resembled more and more his father, and every 
day he was restless and anxious to visit the scene of his birth. 
His grandfather said to his daughter, one day: 

‘‘Go, my child, and take your son down to his father, and 
ask him to come up and live with us. But tell him to bring 
along a specimen of each kind of bird and animal he kills in the 
chase.”’ 

She accordingly took the boy and descended. The White 
Hawk, who was ever near the enchanted spot, heard her voice 
as she came down from the sky. His heart beat with impatience 
as he saw her form and that of his son, and they were soon 
clasped in his arms. 

He heard the message of the Star, and he began to hunt 
with the greatest activity, that he might collect the present with 
all dispatch. He spent whole nights, as well as days, in searching 
for every curious and beautiful animal and bird. He only pre- 
served a foot, a wing, or a tail of each. 

When all was ready, Waupee visited once more each favor- 
ite spot—the hill-top when he had been used to see the rising 
sun; the stream where he had sported as a boy; the old lodge, 
now looking sad and solemn, which he was to sit in no more; 
and last of all, coming to the magic circle, he gazed widely 
around him with tearful eyes, and, taking his wife and child by 
the hand, they entered the car and were drawn up—into a 
country far beyond the flight of birds, or the power of mortal 
eye to pierce. 

This is the story. 

I would indeed like to dwell minutely upon all the details 
of the rich symbolism of the story, but that would lead beyond 
the limits of my present discourses on the Inner Life and the 
Tao-Teh-King. I must therefore take only the salient features 
of the story and they happen to be just the very details, that I 
need to explain how Teh comes to us; what Wu-Wei is and 
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how our temperaments are to be ruled and turned into use for 
the spiritual life. 

Now then, to the application. 

First about Waupee. He is plainly what we ordinarily eall 
‘‘the natural man’’; a fine specimen of human possibilities, but 
he is not on the Path as yet. He is truly a man of tempera- 
ments, both as these are potentially in themselves and also as 
hindrances to spiritual life. The natural man is seen in the 
hunter and his skill. The un-free man is also seen in this same 
skillful man, who at first is only killing such passions and dis- 
positions as he meets with in the forest of his own spiritual 
wilderness. It is not till he, as the story has it, on the third 
day comes upon the Open that he enters upon the larger life. 
He passes through three degrees of development before he is 
ready to concentrate upon the one object in his life. On the 
first day he discovers that there is an ‘‘opening’’ and on the 
next he, like the natural man, who knows nothing about ‘‘ Wu 
Wei’’ or ‘‘non-action,’’ fails because his very temperamental 
strength and natural excellence is in his way. His faults are 
these, he hides and lies in wait; he rushes out to seize the 
youngest sister; he plays possum; these are temperamental 
faults, but perfectly natural on his part. He, an Indian, could 
not be expected to act otherwise. His whole character is deter- 
mined by his natural will and by his training. His actions are 
simply forms of his habits. The only hope we can see for him 
in the story, and, oefore we learn of the trick of the mice, is 
his boldness, his frankness and courage. He is not a weakling, 
either in soul or body. He is full of determination, and in 
those traits appear the first rudiments of the future spiritual 
man: ‘Though the conflicts that arise within him at the sight 
of the sister threaten to destroy him, the very conflict is the 
sign of coming freedom. 

And how does he finally succeed? After having tried sev- 
eral kinds of direct methods for the attainment of his object and 
failed, he becomes a mouse and is about to be destroyed, and 
then he succeeds, that is, he becomes humble so humble that 
he is no more than a mouse. Could an Indian well conceive of an 
animal more insignificant, even more contemptible than a mouse? 
And when he is about to be destroyed he has reached the very 
point of ‘‘non-action,’’ or Wu Wei, which he, and all of us must 
reach before we embrace the heavenly maiden, Teh. Teh comes 
out of Wu Wei, ‘‘non-action’’; Teh is taken possession of in Wu 
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Wei ‘‘non-action’’; and Teh really is Wu Wei, ‘‘non-action,’’ 
and thus the very soul of the story, the motive force of all that 
takes place. 

And here for the present, I must drop Waupee as a subject 
and talk about Wu Wei. Waupee and his history is not my main 
subject. He is only an illustration. The main subject is Wu 
Wei and the ideas connected with that conception. 

In my last chapter, I have treated Teh from the universal 
point of view. Now I came to Teh as the sum total of practical 
virtue or Wu Wel, as it is called in the Tao-Teh-King. It is of 
greatest importance that we should get a clear understanding 
of that term, not only because an understanding of the moral 
tendency of the whole book depends upon it, but also because 
Wu Wei represents the wisdom of all ages on how to begin to 
travel on the Path, and how to continue on the Path, and on how 
to be identified with the Path. 

The word in literal translation is this: ‘‘Wu’’ means ‘‘not 
having’’; ‘‘to be destitute of’’; ‘‘ Wei’’ means ‘‘small,’’ ‘‘ fading 
away,’’ ‘‘bodiless,’’ ‘‘seeret,’’ or, put together in Wu Wei we 
get the conception, ‘‘not doing,’’ ‘‘non-action,’’ ‘‘non-assertion.’’ 
That is the literal signification of the two words. 

Based upon this literal translation of the two Chinese signs, 
we may establish the doctrine which we in the West eall Quiet- 
ism, and which also exists under the name of Wu Wei in China, 
though not elaborated so definitely as it was in Southern Europe 
by John of the Cross, Molinos, Teresa, Madam Guyon, Fenelon, 
and among the Germans by Angelus Silecious, and many others. 

Quietism means first of all, resignation and absolute sub- 
jection under the Universal Will; but this is not its main char- 
acteristics; in resignation and absolute subjection it resembles 
all other mysticism. It is also a passive and receptive mode 
of receiving a divine influx and making little or nothing of 
activity in religious matters, whether ceremonial or moral. In 
this respect it is known to the Tao-Teh-King and implied in 
the word Wu Wei! Next, Quietism has been practiced as a 
disinterested love for a personal god. In this last form it is 
not known in China, simply because the T'ao-Teh-King knows no 
personal God. It is the form especially practiced by Madam 
Guyon, Molinos and Fenelon. Practical forms of Quietism, 
such as the form among the Quakers, is also implied in Wu Wei. 
Forms of Quietism which have run into extremes of Pietism are 
unknown to Wu Wei and Tao-Teh-King. This is enough about 
Quietism and Wu Wei in general. 
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If you wish a literary and poetic interpretation, but no 
translation of Wu Wei, I can recommend no better than that 
little charming book by Henri Bore! called ‘‘\Wu Wei, a phan- 
tasy based on the philosophy of Laotzse.’’ It is indeed the 
cream of the Tao-Teh-King, and if you read that you can get 
no better practical insight into the mind of the Tao-Teh-King 
and Laotzse. If you can absorb the sense of Borel’s book, you 
may forget all these twelve chapters of mine and you shall find 
that you have lost nothing but the husks that covered the nut. 

As I said, this is enough about Wu Weiin general. I will 
now go into details. Wu Wei defined as a principle for the 
‘‘conduct of life’’ means ‘‘non-interference,’’ ‘‘non-exertion,’’ 
‘‘not-doing.’’ ‘‘masterly inactivity’’; that is, we must discard 
all thoughts of helping nature in her work. It is laid down 
as a sine qua non (LXIIT.) ‘* Act non-action. Be occupied with 
non-oceupation. ‘Taste the tasteless. Find your great in what 
is little, and your many in the few.’’ 

This is metaphysical. But the same chapter says also, ‘‘ Re- 
compense injury with kindness.’’ That savors of the New Testa- 
ment and is intensely practical and useful in real life. It is 
said in Chapter 79, ‘‘to let matters rest will be found to be the 


best way. 


Therefore, the wise man takes care of his own part 


of the compact and exacts nothing of others’’; and ‘‘he who 
undertakes to do the work for the Great Architect rarely fails 
to cut his own hands.’’ It is so hard for people to learn that 
to be passionless and motionless does not mean stupidity and 
mental or spiritual ruin, but the contrary. Rigid inactivity 
frees a man from entanglements and bad karma. All efforts 
defeat themselves, because they are efforts and not spontaneous 


actions. 


Wu Wei means ‘‘non-interference’’ in polities as well 


as in people’s personal affairs. The Taoist demands that the 
people be left to develop their own resources. Conformity to 
nature will bring best results. In my next chapter I shall 
speak of Wu Wei in Chinese polities and ancient history. 

The metaphysics of Wu Wei or ‘‘non-action”’ is this, that 
‘‘emptiness’’ or ‘‘vacanecy’’ or ‘‘space,’’ words which also cor- 
rectly translate Wu Wei, is not a negative force, but a most 
positive one; one, of which it is said (V) that ‘‘though empty, 
it never collapses, and the more it is exercised the more it 
brings forth.’’ Emptiness is even called ‘‘the abyss-mother,”’ 
which is ‘‘the root of heaven and earth’’; because the sage, the 





holy man, the mystic, employs ‘‘emptiness’’ as a working prin- 
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ciple (VII.), and as he ‘‘puts himself last, he is first; aban- 
doning himself, he is preserved.”’ 

To get at the full meanings of ‘‘emptiness”’ or ‘‘vacancy’’ 
or ‘‘space’’ as a translation of Wu Wei I must come back to 
the term Ku-sen as I explained it in the last chapter. Ku means 
literally a valley, that is, the space or empty room enclosed 
by hills; not the valley as it appears to the eye or as civilization 
uses it for railroads or cities. It is the cosmic emptiness 
symbolized, but not marked off by mountain ridges. It is taught 
(XI.): ‘‘thirty spokes unite in one nave, and by that part 
which is non-existent (that is, the hole in the center of the nave) 
it is useful for a carriage wheel. Clay is moulded into vessels 
and by their hollowness they are useful as vessels. Roofs and 
floors, doors and windows, are arranged in such a way that they 
make a house by the hollowness they produce.’’ 

You understand then that it is the hole in the nave that 
represents but does not constitute the essential of the wheel, 
that the space inside of the clay walls represents but does not 
constitute the essential of the vessels, and that the hollow 
space of the room stands for the real part of the house. Of 
course it is so, because the number of spokes, or their length, 
is certainly immaterial to the main office which the wheel is to 
serve as a wheel; and it is immaterial whether the vessel is made 
of clay or silver; whether it is round or square or oblong. The 
main thing is that it can contain something, and the same is the 
case as regards the house. In the Tao-Teh-King much is made 
of this vacuum, this emptiness, this hollow space and that ten- 
dency is thoroughly oriental and mystic. 

That which Laotzse here illustrates by realistic terms, 
Buddha also illustrated and in his own characteristic way. In 
the Milinda Panha there is reported a conversation between 
the Buddhist sage Nagasena and King Milinda, which runs as 
follows. The sage tells the king: ‘‘My fellow-priests address 
me as Nagasena, but that is merely a name, for I am no inde- 
pendent ego-entity, no atman.’’ ‘he king replies: ‘‘If you 
are no ego-entity, pray tell me who it is that acts, that eats, 
that drinks, that thinks ?”? And the king continues to 
ask if Nagasena is hair, nails, lungs, sensation, perception or 
consciousness, and receives a denial to all his questions. Finally 
the king comes to the natural conclusion that he fails to discover 
any Nagasena; that Nagasena is an empty sound and at last 


declares: ‘‘Venerable Sir, you speak a falsehood, a lie. There is 
no Nagasena.’’ 
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Then comes the turning of the tables. The sage asks the 
king if he came in a chariot or on foot, and the king answers: 
‘‘T came in a chariot.’’ Nagasena then asks: ‘‘ What is a char- 
iot.’’ Is it the axle, the wheels, the box, the yoke or the reins? 
The king answers no! to all the questions and Nagasena then 
declares: ‘‘I fail to see any chariot. The word chariot is an 
empty sound. Your majesty speaks a falsehood, a lie. There 
is no chariot.’’ The king defends himself and says: ‘‘ Vener- 
able Sir; I speak no le; the word ‘chariot’ is only a way of 
speaking, a term, a name for that which is made up of pole, axle, 
box, wheels.’’ Nagasena now draws the conclusion he has been 
waiting to make, which is, that in an absolute sense there is 
really no more person or chariot than the unity that is made by 
the combination of the various phenomena! parts that go to make 
a person or a chariot. In other words a person, a chariot, is 
no reality, but only a name for a combination. 

In Plato the same problem was discussed under the form 
of ‘‘the One and the Many.’’ In the Middle Ages, it was again 
discussed in Scholasticism and the problem was called ‘‘ Nomi- 
nalism and Realism.’’ Both with Plato and in Scholasticism 
the result was the same as in Buddhism, that is, the thing is 
not real, and the name we give it is a name merely and not 
an equivalent expression for reality. All mysties and Inner 
Life people hold that the Real is not known and that which we 
eall real is only a name for a mystery. The mystery cannot 
be known, but may be communed with in the Inner Life. 

When Laotzse uses the illustration of the valley, the hole in 
the nave, he means to lead the thoughts from the phenomenal 
to the real; from the name of the thing to that which in earlier 
chapters I defined as Simplicity and Stillness. 

In our own conception we approach this idea of emptiness, 
vacuity, when we say for instance ‘‘beauty unadorned is most 
adorned.’’ A human body can never be truly represented in 
its native beauty except by its nakedness. 

The older mystics preferred nakedness to dress while medi- 
tating, because nakedness gave them a freedom, that never can 
be attained with garments on. This, of course, may not appear 
intelligent to those who do not know what meditation and con- 
templation are. We have the same idea symbolized in the 
hermit, the yogi, who sacrifices everything in withdrawing to 
the desert. He wishes to liberate himself, that freedom from 
cares may help him to escape all trammels; he literally ‘‘emp- 
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ties’’ himself. But perhaps the idea of emptiness may be clear 
when I tell you that innermost in all Egyptian temples there 
was an adytum, a most holy chamber, and that that chamber 
was dark and empty—why? It was the residence of the god! 
the god resided in space and space was symbolized by empti- 
ness! Can you see the mystery? 

Here is another illustration taken from a totally different 
sphere of life. The Japanese have tea-rooms, which they call 
the ‘‘Abodes of Vacancy.’’ The tea-room is an empty room. 
It is absolutely empty, except for what may be placed there for 
the time being to satisfy some aesthetic mood. In its emptiness 
the tea-room answers to the adytum or the imnermost of the 
Egyptian temples, which was dark and empty. The tea-room 
gets its significance from its temporary use by visitors and 
their presence. Itis nothing but emptiness in itself. The visit- 
ors give it its character; they are the main thing; the room 
itself is nothing. 

A room or its name means nothing to the Japanese mystic, 
it is its use he inquires about; its consecration. Its name means 
nothing; its character is the allto him. Yet a room is of course 
aroom and of architectural signification whether consecrated or 
not. In the tea-room the wall decorations are landscapes, birds, 
flowers, rather than the human figure, the latter being present 
in the person of the beholder himself. How subtle that, too! 
How ingenious is not the teaching that the tea-room is for silence 
or solitude, for Man; for Presence; for the Real! 

In short the idea of emptiness, nakedness, is expressed. 
Nakedness, that individual truth may be revealed. Again the 
idea of isolation is expressed by the very emptiness of the room. 
Man is to learn emptiness, which in China and Japan means 
vastness or the Great Mother, Teh, the universal womb in which 
and out of which the actual comes forth. Space is the divinity 
thought of as female. In India it is Aditi, the ‘‘ boundless one’’ 
and sometimes Sakti. In China it is Ku-sen, the ‘‘valley spirit.’’ 

You see how different the Oriental and mystic sanctuaries 
are from the Western and the church peoples! Look into a real 
blue sky and you shall see how full and rich it is in its emptiness! 
You will see how much more rational and sublime the Orientals 
are! How overwhelmingly so. No cathedral can rival them in 
their simplicity and forceful teachings. Truly said Jesus, that 
the lilies in their simplicity or nakedness or emptiness sur- 
passed Solomon in all his glory; lilies and the lotus are sanc- 
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tuaries on account of their very simplicity, emptiness in their 
purity, which is a sublime Nakedness. We do not obtain the 
Real by simply ‘‘having our will.’’ Obtaining the thing is not 
obtaining it at all. The object of our desire does not fascinate; 
it is the life which passes through it that fascinates. The flower 
I put in my buttonhole is a victim of my greed and cannot be 
expected to give me any real pleasure. It is the moonlight that 
bewitches, not the moon. It is beauty that elevates, not the art 
object. It is the dignity in a man that a woman submits to, not 
to the mere man. And vice versa it is the ‘‘eternally feminine’’ 
a real man worships, not flesh and blood. 

We are such ‘‘spaces,’’ or ‘‘emptiness,’’ or we ought to 
empty ourselves that we may be such a room filled with the 
mysterious presence, symbolized by the Japanese Tea-room and 
the adytum of Egyptian temples. Any and all endeavor to real- 
ize such a condition is called Wu Wei, ‘‘non-action,’’ and you 
must have understood that it is not a negativity, that on the 
contrary it is Reality. 

Now apply these later teachings to the definitions of Wu 
Wei, given before, and you observe how the terms already used 
have expanded enormously. Literally translated they were 
merely negative terms on our ordinary plan of life, but they 
have now grown to positive statements of occult truths. Wu 
Wel is now no more ‘‘not having’’ nor merely Quietism and 
resignation; it is now an eternal quality, a Presence. And that 
presence is Teh. Follow the word further and see how it keeps 
on growing as we get nearer and nearer to it, by what I now 
shall state. You shall now hear why non-action, Wu Wei, is so 
highly praised in the Tao-Teh-King. 

It is because ‘‘The non-existent enters into all things with- 
out any crevice’’ ‘XLIIT), and by non-action there is nothing 
that may not be done’’ (XLVIII), and ‘‘there is no sin greater 
than giving rein to desire.’’ There is no misery greater than 
discontent’’ (XLVI). It is, therefore, also advised, ‘‘Shut the 
lips and close the portals of eyes and ears and as long as you 
live you will have no trouble; but open your lips and meddle 
with things and as long as you live you will not get out of 
trouble.’’ (LIT). 

All these statements would have no meaning if Wu Wei, or 
‘*non-action,’’ had not become something positive. The West 
is active in its excellence: It strives for the first place bv doing. 
The East is passive in its excellence; it does not strive, it yields, 
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and it attains the first place spiritually, by yielding. It is this 
latter method which the Tao-Teh-King recommends on every 
page, and calls Wu Wei, and understands to be the essence of 
Teh. 

It is difficult for the West to understand this method. The 
method of ‘‘not-doing’’ is unfortunately always understood as 
doing nothing, and that is not at all the sense of ‘‘not doing.”’ 
And it can be truly asserted that ‘‘not doing’’ is the under-cur- 
rent of all spiritual life in the world. Buddhism and Christian 
Mysticism meet Taoism in teaching the same method. They 
have their own way with it, but they aim exactly at the same 
point. 

Buddhism in world-weariness tells disciples to leave the 
world and have nothing to do with it. Taoism does that, too; but 
at the same time exhorts its followers to rule the world by non- 
resistance, by subjection, by not desiring it, and, not even 
acknowledge to self that they rule it by that method. You shall 
now hear some singular teachings on that subject. Such as that 
the real world comes from something not real (that ‘‘existence 
comes from non-existence’’) and that ‘‘the sage manages af- 
fairs without doing anything, and conveys his instructions with- 
out the use of speech.”’ 

The Buddha looks upon the world through the large glass 
end of the telescope and rejects all its things as insignificant, 
because he sees everything diminutively as you do when you 
look in at the large end of a telescope. Taoism looks in from 
the small glass end of the telescope and sees the ‘‘infinitely 
great,’’ and identifies itself with it, calls it Tao and Teh and 
means thereby the Primal Force, the Absolute, Brahm (neuter), 
Buddhism comes in from one end of the bridge and Taoism from 
the other. They meet in the Middle, in the recognition that the 
bridge is not ‘‘it,’’ but that the Middle is the Path, the way of 
‘‘not doing.”’ 

As it is, Buddhism produces intermediaries between God 
and man, real saints. Taoism by Wu Wei or non action is suit- 
able for a practical world and makes wise men, who can be in 
the world and rule it and yet not be of it, nor lost in it. A Tao- 
ist knows as much as a Buddhist about sin and sorrow and the 
illusoriness of the phenomenal world, but he does not run away 
from any of these. A Taoist knows no ‘‘Sorrows of Werther’’ 
and ‘‘ Weltschmertz.’’ He practices Wu Wei because he has no 
use for fraudulent phenomena; he does not shun them because 
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of any pathological condition. The Taoist by Wu Wei becomes 
the sage among the unwise; the physician among the sick and a 
teacher to those who are blind. A Buddhist cannot fight, a Tao- 
ist can! 

And, about ‘‘not doing’’ it should here be stated, that the 
Christian Mysties of the Middle Ages, had a sensible under- 
standing of it in spite of all their insane ascetic practices. They 
were intensely practical people, which they proved by their ac- 
tions during the Black Death horrors, and the papal interdict, 
details of which I must pass over for the present. This terribly 
active world of ours places a man’s value on what a man does, 
not on what he is. And in overlooking quality and preferring 
quantity, we of the West have lost the best parts of life. Go 
into public institutions and, in many cases, you there find moral 
outcasts in important positions, because they can labor much. 
If you ask why the institution keeps such people, you will be 
told that the institution is soulless and therefore does not care 
about morals, but only about the amount of labor they can per- 
form. Not so in the Greater Life as lived by mystics and true 
people. ‘T’o them the eternal personal value of the worker is the 
most important. They place a man’s value not in what he does, 
but in what he is; upon quality, not upon quantity. It is that 
which a man is, which makes his acts good; the deeds do not 
make the man. There is nothing to hinder a mystic from being 
active in the world. No; nothing! He will, however, not fol- 
low the world’s methods. He may sell his services to the world, 
but he never sells his person or his soul or his convictions. 

Again, there is nothing the modern man will object to more 
vigorously than to be told to be quiet, to lie low, to become rec- 
onciled to things, even if they are bad. We cannot blame him. 
He has seen how church and state have frightfully misused the 
principle of quietness, and that is his reason for fears and non- 
compliance. 

Rebellion against restraint is the keynote to all that is going 
on in modern progressive society, politics, social affairs, yet I 
must maintain against all contradiction that the principle of 
Wu Wei is fundamentally right and that we shall never come 
to a true reorganization of society unless we re-adopt it; not as 
it is preached by the hirelings of the various crafts, but as 
Nature enforces it and as the Tao-Teh-King teaches it. Nature 
everywhere calls for submission. On this subject of submit- 
ting we must persuade our fellowmen and ourselves that Wu 
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Wei does not mean the ruin of ourselves and our eternal pur- 
poses and aims. It means that we must still the noise of the 
senses and the clamorous desires, which constantly are in our 
way for the attainment of truth, and we must also eliminate all 
intellectual notions. All sages, and none of them have been 
hypocrites or time-servants, have realized for themselves and 
have taught their disciples that life is only found by losing it; 
that ‘‘a man is rich in proportion to the number of things he 
ean afford to let alone’’ (Thoreau); that desires are limitless 
and cause all our troubles; that they only create more thirst, 
as does salt water when we drink it; that our senses, our tem- 
pers, are to be used but are not to rule us, and that death fol- 
lows if they rule; that our desires sing like the Sirens of old 
and prevent our hearing ‘‘the voice of the silence,’’ and, that 
they color the images that arise in our minds and consequently 
blurr them and their truth; that silence, solitude and lowliness 
are the soil, the sun, the air, in which spiritual life grows. All 
these facts of the spiritual life we must persuade ourselves and 
our fellowmen to learn and to submit to. They are wisdom! 
They are power! They are Wu Wei. On none of these points 
are we expected to destroy ourselves, whether by submitting 
to the will of another or to an abstract principle. We are simply 
to bow down to wisdom, to place the individual under the uni- 
versal and no more. It ought to be easy, for as one master 
said: ‘‘the yoke is easy and the burden light.’’ 

But let it at once be understood that Wu Wei, Quietism, is 
not merely submission, not merely a negative virtue. It is in 
itself very positive. A Quietist radiates happiness, and good 
cheer flows from him. <A Quietist is never discouraged, and 
is therefore able to be a rallying point for others. <A Quietist 
is resolute and never turns back from his purpose, and his pur- 
pose is always sublime. <A Quietist is brave, and others have 
confidence in him. His presence inspires confidence. And 
all this because we feel his presence permeated with a deep 
power, and his nearness gives us the impression of something 
sublime. Ask anybody who has met a great souf, and they 
will tell you about the influence that comes from him. In the 
third chapter, I gave an illustration of a Quietist, in the beggar 
at the church door, who converted Tauler. 


To be continued. 








THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF THE CHRIST OF THE 
SOUL AND SOME OF ITS MODES OF LIFE. 


By James L. Macspetu Barn. 


(Concluded from page 30.) 


being. I need the pure air of God’s open sky for the 

health of my whole psyche. And the fragrance of the 

Holy Breath in the grass and plants of mother earth is 
the sweet incense of my temple of adoration. 

And it is so with every true lover of nature. For pure air 
is the food of the fine magnetic body, and to do without it is to 
withhold from the whole psyche as from the body of flesh the 
gift of God, thus robbing her of her divine right and hurting 
her life. 

Since my boyhood I have had to betake me to the lonely 
places where the trees and the hills and the running waters are 
my companions; and there merged and at peace in their fellow- 
ship I am fed of this sweet substance. 

Very beautiful and wonderful are the modes of this soul- 
feeding, and of one mode I have sung in ‘‘ Breaths of the Great 
Love’s Song,’’ p. 109. And what I give as my experience I 
know to be the experience of many; and so I think it will serve 
a use to say more of it now. 

Sometimes it is felt as if passing by the brain to the spine 
and through the whole nerve body, sometimes as if by the solar 
plexus. And there is at the time a reason for this in the state 
of either the nerve or magnetic body. In either case the con- 
sciousness of it is equally pure. 

The sweetness of this food is such as no word can utter. 
For in it is the sweetness of the Body of the Christ-mother, 
and the Christ-child is always fed on the finest of the substance 
of the Holy One. And one is very conscious of the inflow and 
assimilation. And this conscious state of receptivity is in 


N every body draws its food from its own sphere of 
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duration according to the need and capacity of our psyche at the 
time. Thus it may last five minutes, or an hour, or more. 

And while one’s consciousness of external life is intensified 
one is unconscious of the passing of time and superior to ordi- 
nary physical conditions. Thus the body, even though in the 
normal state very sensitive to cold, feels it not then nor is 
hurt thereby. All lassitude vanishes, and the heart, whose 
power may be depleted by much service, beats steady and strong 
during and after the period of feeding. And there is no more 
weariness nor feebleness in the whole body; and sweet sleep 
comes in good time. And this state of joyous health passes 
not with the influx. But, so far as it has become effective in 
the soul, so far is the body of flesh quickened in its forces of 
blessing and renewed in all its powers of service. And were it 
not that there are karmic debts to be paid in this flesh 1 do 
believe that the power of this living food might even redeem 
this body from the power of the elements of death. For it is 
the essence of the One who is the resurrection and the life of 
our whole being. 

To every soul this food is of the substance of its own 
heaven. ‘Thus, to the poet or artist it is the very beauty of 
the Holy One of Life; to the mystic it is the essence of the Love 
of God; to the prophet it is the fine fire of the pure Spirit; to 
the saintly mind it is the sweet light of interior illumination. 
And to the human soul it is the power of the Healing of the 
Holy One of Blessing. . And so to us all it is just what we can 
receive. 

To illustrate the need for this feeling we cannot do better 
than study the records of the life-work of Jesus Christ, for what 
was needful to the stronger is surely needful to the feebler. 

Nothing, we may be sure, did the brother of the blessed life 
desire more than to serve and ever to serve the feeble bodies 
and souls who crowded about him and followed him in their 
more or less blind hunger for what they felt he had to give them. 
But even he had out of very necessity to withdraw his body from 
them at certain times and after certain periods of service. And 
why so? This Christ-body in Jesus demanded its own food. 
And this need constrained him to go where alone it could both 
receive and assimilate the heavenly food. And to receive it 
he had to go apart. He had to leave the multitude, ay, and his 
most near disciples, in order to go in the deep silence of God’s 
peace unto the hill of high devotion and pure, rarefied spiritual 
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perception, and there the angels of God communed with him 
and thus ministered to the need of his spiritual soul. For 
there was no one in the flesh who could thus minister to him 
the strong one. 

I would not imply by this that all spiritual ministration is 
necessarily mediated through the angelic host, for I feel that 
the spiritual soul does receive of the divine or Christ-substance 
immediately from the Cosmic Christ soul. But sure, sure we 
are that in times of need these good svirits of the Christhood 
do fulfil this sweet service of mediation. 

But in fine modes this feeding is continuous and is being 
effected even when we may not be at all conscious of it. And 
sO we must not imagine that because we do not feel the joy of 
the influx nor taste the sweetness of the food as we have in 
times past we are therefore not in communion. For, I repeat, 
this communion never ceases. And were it not so the spiritual 
soul would not continue to live. 

But there are soul states wherein there is generated a psy- 
chic stuff which we may compare to a fine oil. For it gives unto 
the holy inbreathing a body of manifestation when it is being 
consumed of the Breath. And in the soul a fire of unutterable 
sweetness is kindled; and this fire pervades the whole body from 
the innermost ions unto the outermost tissues and nerves. But 
when once this oil is consumed, the holy Breath, even while still 
inflowing, may not be so intensely felt, or may not be felt at all. 
And this privation may last for days or weeks or months or 
years, according to the richness or poverty of our psyche in 
generating this body for the manifesting of the Presence. And 
this is the opportunity for the trial, the triumph and the 
strengthening of our faith. For inasmuch as our faith in the 
ever-abiding Presence is strong to endure throughout this period 
of privation in so much do we gain real or abiding strength as 
a spiritual soul. And this is the power to bless. Thus the 
power to bless depends not on our feelings. These are of the 
realm of psyche, and must be apprehended to be the manifestors 
of the psychic senses, but not the holy Essence who manifests. 
Therefore let those unselfish souls, who, through some poverty 
of their psyche, cannot give unto the holy Power this oil for 
burning, be of good cheer. For, inasmuch as they serve in the 
self-transcending Love, insomuch are they verily in communion 
with the Holy One, receiving the sweet food of the Christ 
substance, even though they may not have the joy of feeling its 
inflow. 
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But, while it is true that the whole psyche can be fed in the 
loneliness of the high mountain air in a way that cannot be in 
the heavier air of the low-lying plain or the devitalised air of 
the city of men, and that our body may become too fine even 
to exist in these conditions, and must have the purer if it would 
live, we are not to understand that we must go into lonely places 
of this earth’s surface or ascend high hills in order to find God 
and to be fed of the substance of the Christ. To recognize this 
as an utter necessity would be to acknowledge our complete 
subjection to material conditions. And this no spiritual soul, 
whose great victory is to triumph over such conditions, can 
admit. 

But to those, and they are the many dwellers in cities, to 
whom this retreat into the quiet of God’s holy nature is denied, 
it is only needful to enter into the silence of God through the 
silence, either spontaneous or induced, of the olden selfhood, 
even the lull of the fearful or querulous or despairing worldly 
mind, and then by a conscious turning of the quiet soul towards 
the Great Love, even as we would turn the silent face towards 
the sun when we would be more abundantly blessed of his radi- 
ance, thus to ascend unto the purer air of the Hill of God, and 
here, as in a great calm, to yield our waiting soul to the minis- 
tration of the heavenly host, or to the quiet and, it may be, 
imperceptible permeation of the holy Substance, her only, her 
very food. 

For, now that it has risen beyond the discordant vibrations 
of the earthly mind, the fine body of Love can receive and 
respond to the fine vibrations of the spiritual cosmos. 

And, sure as in that moment of perfect receptivity you ask 
for the heavenly food, so surely will it be given unto you and 
that abundantly. Indeed the very asking is in itself an earnest 
or sure forerunner of the gift of the substance of the Great 
Love. Ihave never once known this to fail, and I have proved 
it true unnumbered times during my earthly life. 

But we must see the other side of the whole truth and 
realize that soul must blend with soul in mutual service if the 
living Christ, the sweetness of God, is to be given as a food 
unto the body of Love-service. 

For, even in the physical and psyehie degrees, it is neces- 
sary that bodies and souls come together in order that love 
be generated. The power of life cannot be born in the state 
of complete separateness. Unless there be contact of body with 
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body or communion of soul with soul there can be no birth of 
love. And this holds good through all we have just said. 

Thus the Great Love or essence of the Christ-spirit is gen- 
erated through the fellowship of souls who, being in the Will 
of the Life-Giver, must fulfil the great law of their nature, 
and give, ever give of their good unto those who can receive it. 
For it is not possible for them to keep any good for the service 
of self, and, when they receive, it is only to give. And where- 
soever it is generated there is the Christ brought forth into 
manifestation as the service of Love. 

For there is only one way of life possible to the new-born, 
so far as it is related to the goods of this passing world. It 
is a non-possessor, and it can be none other. Sure as it lives 
it has given them all away. For it belongs not to their realm. 
And its greatest labor is to be yet constrained for the service 
of others to administer any of these goods. And its greatest 
luxury would be to have no more the handling of any of them. 
And while fulfilling this service which it can do well if duty so 
ealls (for its wisdom is finer than the wisdom of the earthly 
mind), it looks forward with patience to the laying aside of these 
bonds of hard labor. Is it not so with thee, Christ-soul a-weary 
of the toil? Indeed, it is so. For thou art Love, and Love 
hath nothing, nothing of her own. And the Commune is thine 
only ideal state; and thy Christ will surely bring thee unto they 
haven of rest, even thine own home, O Love-soul, where service 
is always Joy. 

Now this body of Love-service is well tried and proved to 
the uttermost, so that any weakness in it may be made known 
and that it may not fail in the hour of the most trying service. 

And the more potent it is to be for service the more search- 
ing will be the process of trial. And the keener or more tense 
the strain of proving, ay, even unto the limit of enduring and 
the point of breaking, the stronger and more efficient does it 
become for service. And that it can suffer much is a sure sign 
that it can serve well. 

But it cannot break, though we often foolishly feel it must; 
for it is not our personal soul but the deathless Christ who now 
lives and serves in us. And the Christ can never fail, and 
there is nothing It cannot endure. For It is the very Power 
of the Great Love, who beareth all things and who faileth never. 

A high ideal have we set before you, dear human soul, for 
the priceless gift of the Christ service. And who of us can yet 
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say that he has come unto this ideal? Not I, not I, is the 
unfeigned word of the soul who is nearest unto it. But let us 
be of good cheer, for there is a sure way of attainment. And 
it is the way of the Cross. 

And ere we can enter the way of the Cross of Christ what 
toll must we pay? Only the value of the old, weary selfhood 
with all the prides and insanities thereof, the highest price in 
the eyes of the payer, but in the light of the Truth a valueless 
one. 

For, having indeed kissed the utmost lowliness of the Christ 
in giving your sweetest love and its best service unto that one 
of his human body who has most cruelly wronged or most subtly 
and persistently tormented and debased you in the eyes of men 
either wilfully or unknowingly, and just because it has done so, 
thus denying the natural hate of the heart, or, having given 
your highest service of Life to what appears to you as the basest 
or more repulsive member of His Body, loving it most strongly, 
not wilfully but in the pure spontaneity of the free Spirit, even 
because to your eyes it is so repulsive, thus denying the natural 
likings and dislikings of the soul, having thus laid your old self 
lower than the soil on which men tread, you are now, in virtue 
of this utter sacrifice of your dearest self-pride unto the Great 
Love, clean in fact from the taint of the virus of the olden 
selfhood, and so fit to be a vessel of the service of Life in this 
our temple of the Holy One, a bearer of the wine of joy unto 
man, a channel for the inflow of the divine essence unto every 
soul who comes to you thirsting for the living God. 

Soul, dear unto the Christ, when you know what the joy is 
so to fulfil the service of the holy Grail unto others, you will 
bless, bless, and ever bless the Spirit of Life for all the dis- 
tresses, ay, for all the pains of the hells through which the 
Great Love has led you in order that you might come unto this 
cleanness needful for the sweet service of our Holy Christos. 
Here is the key to the mystery of suffering. And this is only 
the teaching of all the strongest spiritual seers of the ages. 
And they bear us witness. 


Tue Ewp. 








CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FELLow oF THE Rosicrucian Society. 
‘HUMAN PRE-EXISTENCE.’’ 


(An extract from the writings of an author whose name has sunk into oblivion 
and who lived in the beginning of the 19th century about sixty or seventy years be- 
fore the advent of modern Theosophy). 


HAT mankind had existed in some state previous to the 
present was the opinion of the wisest sages of the most 
remote antiquity. It was held by the Gymnosophists 
and Brahmins of India, the Magi of Persia, and the 

greatest philosophers of Greece and Rome; it was likewise 
adopted by the fathers of the Christian church, and frequently 
enforced by her primitive writers; why it has been so little no- 
ticed, so much overlooked, rather than rejected by the divines 
and metaphysicians of later ages is almost unaccountable, seeing 
that it is undoubtedly confirmed by reason, by all the appear- 
ances of nature, and the doctrines of revelation. 

In the first place, then, it is confirmed by reason, which 
teaches us that it is impossible that the conjunction of a male 
and female can create or bring into being an immortal soul; 
they may prepare a material habitation for it, but there must 
be an immaterial pre-existent inhabitant ready to take posses- 
sion. Reason assures us that an immortal soul, which will exist 
eternally after the dissolution of the body, must have eternally 
existed before the formation of it, for whatever has no end, can 
never have had any beginning, but must exist in some manner 
which bears no relation to time, to us totally incomprehensible; 
if therefore the soul will continue to exist in a future life, it must 
have existed in a former. 

Reason likewise tells us that an omnipotent and benevolent 
Creator would never have formed such a world as this, and filled 
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it with inhabitants, if the present was the only, or even the first 
state of existence, a state which, if unconnected with the past 
and the future, seems calculated ior no one purpose intelligible 
to our understandings; neither of good or evil, of happiness or 
misery, of virtue or vice, of reward or punishment, but a con- 
fused jumble of them altogether, proceeding from no visible 
cause and tending to no end. But as we are certain that infinite 
power cannot be employed without effect, nor infinite wisdom 
without design, we may rationally conclude that this world could 
be designed for nothing more than a prison or house of correc- 
tion in which we are awhile confined to receive punishment for 
the offenses committed in a former, and an opportunity of pre- 
paring ourselves for the enjoyment of happiness in a future life. 
Secondly. These conclusions of reason are suilficiently con- 
firmed by the face of nature; this world is evidently formed for 
a place of punishment, as well as probation; a house of correc- 
tion, to which we are committed, some for a longer, and some 
for a shorter period, some to the severest labor, others to more 
indulgent tasks; and if we consider it under this character, we 
shall perceive it admirably fitted for the end for which it was in- 
tended. It is a spacious, beautiful and durable structure. It 
contains many various apartments, a few very comfortable, 
many tolerable, and some extremely wretched: it is enclosed 
with a fence so impassable, that none can surmount it but with 
the loss of life. Its inhabitants likewise exactly resemble those 
of other prisons: They come in with malignant dispositions and 
unruly passions, from whence, like other confined criminals, they 
receive great part of punishment by abusing and injuring each 
other. 

As we may suppose, that they all have not been equally 
guilty, so they are not equally miserable; the majority are per- 
mitted to procure a tolerable subsistence by their labor, and pass 
through their confinement without any extraordinary penalties, 
except from paying their fees at their discharge by death. 
Others, who perhaps stand in need of more severe chastisement, 
receive it by a variety of methods; some by the most acute, and 
by the most tedious pains and diseases; some by disappoint- 
ments, and many by success in their favorite pursuits; some by 
being condemned to situations peculiarly unfortunate, as to those 
of extreme poverty, or superabundant riches; of despicable 
meanness, or painful pre-eminence, of galley slaves in a despotie, 
or ministers in a free country. If we survey the various regions 
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of the globe, what scenes of wretchedness everywhere present 
themselves to our eyes! In some, thousands chained to the oar, 
and perpetually suffering from the inclemency of all weathers 
and their more inclement masters: In some, not fewer con- 
demned to wear out their miserable lives in dreary mines, 
deprived of air and daylight; and in others, much greater num- 
bers torn from their native country, their families and friends, 
and sold to the most inhuman of all tyrants, under whose lash 
they are worn out with fatigue or expire in torments. 

The history of mankind is indeed little more than a detail 
of their miseries, some inflicted by the hand of Providence and 
many more by their own wickedness and natural ill usage. As 
nations, we see them sometimes chastised by plagues, famines, 
inundations, and earthquakes; and continually destroying each 
other with fire and sword, we see fleets and armies combating 
with savage fury and employing against each other every instru- 
ment of torture and death, which malevolence can invent or 
ferocity make use of. We see the dying and the dead huddled 
together in heaps and weltering in each other’s blood; and can 
we be spectators of this horrible tragedy, without considering 
the performers as condemned criminals, compelled, like the 
gladiators of the ancients, to receive their punishment from each 
other’s hands? The orator, the poet and the historian may cele- 
brate them, as heroes fighting for the rights and liberties of their 
respective countries, but the theosophical student and philoso- 
pher can look upon them in no other light than as self-condemned 
spirits exiled into human forms and come to chastise each other 
for past offences. 

As individuals, we see men afflicted with innumerable dis- 
eases, which proceed not from accident, but are congenial with 
their original formations, designed for the most important ends; 
the stone grows in the human bladder, under the law and direc- 
tion as in the quarry, and the seeds and germs of scurvy, rheu- 
matism and gout are sown in the blood by the similar law that 
has scattered those of vegetables over the face of the earth. 
From these various instruments of torture, numberless are the 
miseries which mankind endure; nor are those perhaps less 
numerous, though less visible, which they suffer from that 
treachery, injustice, ingratitude, ill-humor and _ perverseness, 
with which they every hour torment one another, interrupt the 
peace of society, and embitter the comforts of domestic life; to 
all which we may add, that wonderful ingenuity which they pos- 
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sess of creating imaginary, in the absence of real misfortunes 
and that corrosive quality in the human mind which, for want 
of the proper food of business or contemplation, preys upon 
itself, and makes solitude intolerable, and thinking a most pain- 
ful task. Who, that surveys this melancholy picture of the pres- 
ent life, can entertain a doubt but that it is intended for a state 
of correction and learning and must therefore be subsequent to 
some former life to which this correction was necessary. 

Again, the opinion of pre-existence is no less confirmed by 
Scripture, than by reason, and the appearances of things; for 
although perhaps it is nowhere in the New Testament explicitly 
enforced, yet throughout the whole tenor of those writings it is 
everywhere implied; in them mankind are constantly repre- 
sented as coming into the world under a load of guilt, as con- 
demned criminals, the children of wrath, and objects of divine 
indignation; placed in it for a time to give them an opportunity 
of expiating this guilt by sufferings and regaining, by virtuous 
conduct, their lost state of happiness and innocence: this is 
styled working out their salvation, not preventing their condem- 
nation, for that is already past, and their only hope now is re- 
demption, that is, being rescued from a state of captivity and 
sin in which they are universally involved. This is the very 
essence of the Christian dispensation and the grand principle 
in which it differs from the religion of nature, in every other re- 
spect they are nearly similar: they both enjoin the same moral 
duties and prohibit the same vices; both ineuleate the belief of 
a future state of rewards and punishments, but here they essen- 
tially disagree; natural religion informs us, that a just and 
benevolent Creator could have no other design in placing us in 
this world, but to make us happy, and that if we commit no ex- 
traordinary crimes, we may hope to be so in another; but Chris- 
tianity teaches a severe and more alarming lesson and acquaints 
us, that we are admitted into this life oppressed with depravity 
and wrongdoing, which we must atone for by suffering its usual 
calamities and consequences and work them off by acts of posi- 
tive virtue, before we can hope for happiness in another. 

Now, if by all this a pre-existent state is not constantly sup- 
posed, that is, that mankind have existed in some state previous 
to the present, in which this guilt was incurred, and this deprav- 
ity contracted, there can be no meaning at all, or such a meaning 
as contradicts every principle of common sense—that guilt can 
be contracted without acting, or that we can act without existing 
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—so undeniable is this inference, that it renders any positive 
assertion of a pre-existent state totally useless; as if a man at 
the moment of his entrance into a new country was declared a 
criminal, it would surely be unnecessary to assert that he had 
lived in some other before he came there. 

In all our researches into abstruse subjects, there is a cer- 
tain clue, without which, the further we proceed the more we get 
bewildered, but which being fortunately discovered, leads us at 
once through the whole labyrinth, puts an end to our difficulties, 
and opens a system perfectly clear, consistent and intelligible. 
The doctrine of pre-existence, of human re-incarnation, or the 
acknowledgment of some past or former state of guilt and dis- 
obedience is this very clue; which if we constantly carry along 
with us, we shall proceed unembarrassed through all the intri- 
cate mysteries both of nature and revelation, and at last arrive 
at so clear a prospect of the wise and just dispensation of our 
Creator, as cannot fail to afford complete satisfaction to the 
most inquisitive skeptic. For instance: are we unable to answer 
that important question, Whence came evil? that is, why a Crea- 
tor of infinite power, wisdom and goodness, should have formed 
a world replete with so many imperfections, and those so pro- 
ductive of calamities to its inhabitants? This clue will direct 
us to this satisfactory reply, so far as the question relates to 
the evils of the present life—because he designed it for a place 
of corrective punishment and probationary discipline; for which 
it is perfectly adapted; and we can be no more surprised to see 
such a world as this make a part of the universal system, than to 
see a magnificent prison, with all its appendages of punishment, 
make a part of a large, populous and well governed city. Do we 
find it difficult to comprehend why the same omnipotent and 
benevolent Creator should fill this world with inhabitants so 
wicked and so miserable? This clue will immediately lead us to 
a solution of them, and point out the true reason—because they 
are sent hither to be corrected, disciplined and reformed. Do 
we reject all those passages in the New Testament, as deroga- 
tory to the divine wisdom and goodness, which declares that 
mankind come into this world under a load of guilt and deprav- 
ity and under the displeasure of their Creator? 

No sooner are we brought by this clue within sight of a pre- 
existent state, in which this guilt and depravity may have been 
contracted, but our incredulity vanishes, and we perceive plainly 
that their admission into this world under those circumstances 
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is not only consistent with the justice of God; but the strongest 
instance of his mercy and benevolence, as by it they are en- 
abled to purge off this depravity, to expiate their offences and 
thus to attain to a higher and diviner life. 

Thus is a pre-existent state clearly demonstrated, by the 
principles of reason, the appearances of things and the sense of 
revelation; all which agree, that this world is intended for a 
place of corrective punishment and discipline, as well as of pro- 
bation, and must therefore refer to some former period, for as 
probation implies a future life, for which it is preparatory, so 
corrective punishment must imply a former state or existence, 
in which offences were committed, for which it is due; and in- 
deed there is not a single argument drawn from the justice of 
God and the seemingly undeserved sufferings of many in this 
present state which can be urged in proof of a future life, which 


does not prove with superior force the existence of another 
which is already past. 





ACTORS IN ETERNITY. 
By Joun B. Oppycke. 


Kternity of Space—the cosmic stage 
On which the soul’s great drama is portrayed; 
Eternity of Time—the Brahmic age 
In which the lines are variously essayed ; 
Eternity of Subject—sacred theme 
The Playwright has so subtly dramatized; 
Eternity of Action—the supreme 
Interpretation to be realized. 
All men in turn play seven parts, indeed,— 
A versatility of high design,— 
Thru seven acts unfold the plots they read, 
Each role, each scene, demanding art divine. 
Such opportunity denotes the plane 
To which discerning actors may attain. 











“SAVONAROLA”’ OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Marryr. A PORTRAITURE OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WILLIAMs. 
(Continued from page 41.) 


‘SSavoNAROLA’S ARREST AND LMPRISONMENT.?’’ 


Savonarola and his friends, several of whom were foully 

murdered. The Franciscan friars were exultant at the 

turn of events and the sudden change of popular 
opinion in their favor. As a reward for their services on the 
day of ordeal the signory debased itself by assigning to them 
for a period of twenty years a pension of sixty lire payable on 
the 7th of April of each year. [Events quickly followed each 
other. ‘‘Now or never’’ was the ery of the Arrabbiati who 
resolved to strike a final blow, and for this end, took counsel 
with several members of the signory and the canons of the 
cathedral how best to effect the ruin and downfall of Savonarola 
and his party and thus obtain power and control of public affairs 
in Florence. They fully recognized the necessity of acting 
promptly and vigorously in order that the friends of Savonarola 
might not be able to organize any defensive measures on his 
behalf. 

The following morning, it being Palm Sunday, passed with- 
out any commotion, yet the ordeal by fire and its egregious 
failure formed the subject of general discussion. Savonarola 
in the evening preached for the last time in the church of San 
Marco with sadness and gloom both of heart and mind. In 
tones of deepest emotion he declared his willingness to become 
a sacrifice for the truths he had inculeated, and face death for 
the welfare of his flock, and ended his diseourse by giving them 


‘ LL Florence rang with menacing cries and threats against 
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his final benediction and urging them to take heed and doubt not, 
for the good work began would go on increasing and my death 
will hasten it on. ‘‘Take comfort,’’ he cried, ‘‘take up the 
eross and by it shall you find the way of salvation.’’ 

As the shades of evening came on and deepened into dark- 
ness, a mob composed of the lowest orders of the citizens, in 
defiance and disregard of all law, and unrestrained by the sig- 
nory, assembled again in the piazza and under the leadership 
of the Arrabbiati began insulting and ill-using the followers of 
Savonarola in the public streets, shouting, ‘‘Our turn has come 
at last.’’ Urged on by Dolfo Spino and others and becoming 
more and more emboldened, they commenced assailing the 
houses of the Piagnoni and hurling stones at the windows. Their 
numbers increasing and further inflamed by passion and a mad 
feeling of mischief, which invariably manifests itself in street 
mobs and ends in riot and tumult, they now unsheathed their 
swords, and brandishing all kinds of weapons, marched, shout- 
ing and yelling, ‘‘T’o San Alarco! to San Mareo, fire in hand!”’’ 
During these unlawful proceedings the signory remained quiet, 
taking no steps to quell the disturbance. The train they had 
laid was being fired by others and they waited the results, 
which they trusted would bring about and eventuate in the 
death of Savonarola. Like a prairie fire, gathering force and 
impetus on its destructive course, so the mob on its way to 
San Marco cast away all self-restraint and feelings of humanity 
and cruelly slaughtered and ruthlessly butchered several indi- 
viduals, one of whom returning home and singing to himself 
a psalm as he went, they slew on the spot. Another, a poor 
spectacle maker who, hearing the noise and tumult, had come 
forth and was standing in his doorway with slippers in hand, 
they killed by a sword thrust through his head. And now, like 
wild, savage animals having tasted blood, they rushed with mad 
and headlong speed towards the church of San Marco, which 
they found filled and thronged with worshippers engaged in 
the vesper services. Notwithstanding this, showers of stones 
were hurled through the door and windows of the church, 
which now resounded with the cries of the wounded and 
shrieks of the frightened congregation. In a few moments it 
became emptied, and the door and gates of the convent were 
locked and strongly barred against further ingress of the fore- 
most of the infuriated assailants. About thirty of Savonarola’s 
friends and devoted adherents, along with the frati, were now 
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the only defenders of the convent. Unknown to their master, 
they had secretly conveyed a store of arms and ammunition and 
deposited them in a cell beneath the cloisters in oredr to be 
ready prepared against all emergencies. One of these, Fran- 
eesco Davanzati, a man of indomitable courage and energy of 
character, took command and placed the frati at the weakest 
points as guards, who, with breastplates over their Dominican 
robes and helmets on their heads and huge halbards in hand, 
stood prepared to defend San Marco to the death, their watch- 
word being, ‘‘ Viva Christo!’’ On observing this, both Savona- 
rola and Fra Domenico were greatly grieved and implored them 
to cast away their weapons, saying: ‘‘You must not stain 
your hands with blood. You must not disobey the precepts of 
the gospel.’’ These injunctions proved in vain, for now deafen- 
ing and furious yells of the mob outside were head, endeavoring 
to batter in and smash down the doors and gates of the convent. 
Seeing that all resistance would be futile and unwilling to pro- 
long a struggle so unequal and involving the shedding of blood, 
Savonarola, true to himself and faithful to the principles of 
self-sacrifice, of which he had been so great an exponent, re- 
solved to put an end to the fruitless contest against such fearful 
odds. 

Arraying himself in his priestly robes, he addressed his 
companions and friends, ‘‘ Suffer me,’’ he said ‘‘ to go forth, 
since through me ‘orta est haec tempestas’ (this storm has 
arisen.)’’ On hearing these words, consternation was depicted 
on every face. Every heart was rent with feelings of pain 
and anguish, as friends and frati alike crowded around him, and 
with tears and supplications fervently besought him not to leave 
them. ‘‘ No,’’ they said, ‘‘ do not leave us, you will be torn in 
pieces, and what then will become of us without you?’’ Over- 
whelmed and deeply affected with this exhibition and expression 
of their love and affection towards him, he bade them follow 
him into the church. Carrying the host on his breast through 
the cloisters and entering the choir, he turned and reminded 
them that prayer was the only weapon that should be used by 
ministers of religion and the higher life. The little band at once 
fell on their knees, and there amidst the sound of shot and the 
clashing of arms, whilst doors were being battered and windows 
smashed in on all sides and through which sounded the yells and 
imprecations of enemies thirsting for their blood, they turned 
their hearts and eyes heavenward and prayed as only a human 
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soul in its extremis can pray, ‘“‘salvum fac tuum populum 
Domine’’ (Save thy people, Oh Lord). 

And now the besiegers had fired the gates and scaled the 
outside walls of the convent and foreed their way into the choir 
of the church. Rising from their knees, Savonarola’s friends 
finding themselves attacked, turned in self-defence, and seizing 
the burning torches and using their crucifixes of wood and metal, 
faced their opponents, and fighting stoutly for their lives be- 
labored the assailants with such energy that they fled in great 
fear and terror, declaring that a band of angels was defending 
the convent. Though the invaders were driven back out of the 
church, they shortly returned with redoubled foree and fury, 
and setting fire to the doors and seats, the edifice soon became 
enveloped in flames and filled with smoke, so that it was im- 
possible to breathe and discern friend from foe. Everywhere 
resounded the cries of the wounded mingled with the wails of 
the dying. 

During their riotous and illegal proceeding, the signory 
were sitting in council, and though fully aware of them, yet took 
no steps to stop them and sent no troops in aid and succor of 
the besieged at San Marco. On learning of the stubborn and 
determined resistance of Savonarola’s adherents, and appre- 
hensive lest his friends in the city and suburbs hearing of what 
was taking place would rush to deliver him out of danger, they 
issued a decree commanding him and his two most intimate 
friends, f'ra Domenico and Fra Sylvester, to present themselves 
forthwith at the Palace of Justice, promising at the same time 
that no harm or injury should befall them. Their official mace- 
bearers proceeded to San Marco, but on Domenico asking to 
read the order, it was found they had in their haste forgotten 
to bring it and at once returned to fetch it. In the meanwhile 
the assailants, becoming masters of the convent, and their leader 
threatened to knock down the walls with his guns in ease the 
order of the signory was not obeyed. Though having no author- 
ity for so doing, he acted on the suggestion of Fra Sacramoro, 
a professed friend of Savonarola, who now in the hour of his 
master’s extremity and danger like another Judas, turned 
traitor, exclaiming in scornful mockery: ‘‘ Should not the 
shepherd lay down his life for his lambs.’’ These words touched 
Savonarola to the heart, but he made no reply to them. Turn- 
ing, he kissed the few friends now gathered around him, be- 
seeching him to seek safety in flight, for they knew that death 
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was foredoomed. The macebearers, returning at this moment, 
Savonarola and Domenico, his ever faithful and inseparable 
friend surrendered themselves into their custody and keeping. 
As they emerged out of the church into the cloisters, they were 
at once surrounded by the raging and ferocious mob, who gave 
vent to their feeling of elation in hoarse and horrid shouts of 
exultation, so that outsiders thought that the prisoners were 
slain or crushed to death, which, however, was not the case. 

It was now past midnight and through the surging rabble 
the officials found it exceedingly difficult to foree their way 
through the crowds of ruffians, who, holding aloft their burning 
torches and lighted lanterns and with faces black with smoke 
and dust and eyes gleaming with fury, gazed on Savonarola 
with threatening mien and shouted, ‘‘ Behold the true light! ”’ 
as they singed his cowl and garments with their blazing torches. 
Waxing bolder, they savagely seized hold of his hands and 
eruelly twisted his fingers. ‘‘Prophesy,’’ they cried, ‘‘who is 
it that has buffeted thee? ’’ The details of the barbarous in- 
sults and outrages heaped upon Savonarola are most revolting 
and shocking to relate. No language can express, no words or 
terms describe, the cruel suffering and horrifying indignities he 
had to endure from the vilest of mobs on his way to the signory. 
Of such an exhibition of callous inhumanity, history preserves 
no record save that which was witnessed nineteen centuries ago, 
when Savonarola’s master, the great and despised Prophet of 
Nazareth, amidst rude Roman soldiery, followed by jeering 
priests and hooting crowds, wended his weary way, bleeding 
and fainting under the burden of a heavy cross up the steep 
hill of Calvary, outside the city walls of Jerusalem, to endure 
the pangs of crucifixion. Like him, Savonarola, with hands bound 
behind him, was led surrounded and jeered at by pitiless Arrab- 
biati and seoffing Compagnacci in the early hours of that April 
morn into the presence of the signory, whose magisterial rep- 
resentative, the chief Gonfalonier, after addressing questions 
to the prisoner relative to predictions uttered in the past, 
ordered him, along with Domenico, to be consigned to separate 
cells, and there immured for the time being, until a plan had 
been elaborated and a juridical process drawn up to bring about 
their death. ' 

On the day following, Fra Sylvester, who had succeeded in 
concealing himself within the precincts of the convent, was dis- 
covered in his hiding place and made prisoner also, and there 
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in the narrow cells of the public jail the three friends whose 
inner lives were so intimately bound together, were incarcerated. 
Yet though dissevered and separated and denied that fraternal 
intercourse and mutual exchange of thought that had consti- 
tuted the great joy and delight of their lives, stone walls nor 
iron cage could not obstruct or debar them from holding spiritual 
intercommunion and holding fellowship upon another and higher 
plane of devachanic existence, where it is the grand privilege 
of the children of hght to meet at times and assemble together 
during their earth pilgrimage in the body, even though the tale 
of reincarnations necessary for the attainment of human prefec- 
tion be not exhausted and completed. 

Great was the joy and delight of Pope Alexander on learn- 
ing of the success of his deep laid plan and the result of the 
ordeal by fire, as also of the arrest and imprisonment of Savon- 
arola. He gloated over the prospect of his deportation to 
Rome, and reducing him to silence in the dank and darksome 
dungeons of the Papal Castle St. Angelo, by methods in which 
he was most expert. On receiving an official letter from the 
signory, giving a minute account of all that had happened, and 
praying his Holiness to grant them absolution for their past 
disobedience of his orders to arrest Savonarola and also for 
having seized hold of ecclesiastics and deprived them of their 
liberty and freedom, they begged permission to institute judi- 
cial proceedings against the prisoners. At the same time, as a 
quid pro quo for what they had done to gratify him, they took 
the opportunity of asking him to allow them to tax chureh prop- 
erty in order the better to provide for State necessities, against 
which Alexander had strongly objected. In his reply he extolled 
and praised them in glowing and fervent terms as most worthy 
sons of the church and sent them his blessing and a plenary 
absolution for the illegalities they had committed and readily 
granted them authority to institute proceedings and bring to 
trial the delinquents under arrest, to try, examine and torture 
them in case they refused to make a full confession of their 
errors and misdeeds. He also praised them for their zeal and 
devotion to their Holy Mother, the Church, and sent a plenary 
indulgence during the Easter octave, but as a condition insisted 
that at the conclusion of the trial the prisoners should be de- 
livered over to him to suffer and undergo the punishment they 
merited. With reference to the authority to tax church prop- 
erty, though lavish in promise, he cautiously refrained from 
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committing himself and indulged in vague expressions and am- 
biguous phrases. 


Tue INTRIGUES AND ILLEGALITIES OF THE SIGNORY. 


Leaving now Savonarola and his two faithful follow- 
ers, Fra Domenico and Fra _ Sylvestro, confined within 
their narrow and dismal cells, calm and unaffected by the 
terrible doom awaiting them, that has cowed and broken 
down the fortitude of many brave hearted and _ tortured 
martyrs of the truth they gave forth to an ungrateful and un- 
appreciative world, we come in the immediate presence and con- 
tact with an assembly of most wicked and infamous individuals 
whose only object and aim was the death and degradation of 
one by whose labors and toil in the cause of political freedom 
and spiritual enlightenment, most of them enjoyed the privi- 
lege of returning from exile in other lands and territories, 
the hateful tyranny and injustice of whose rulers had caused 
them to sigh after and long to enjoy the peace and liberty 
Savonarola had inaugurated and made possible in Florence. 
Of all degrading and foulsome passions incident to human 
nature, that of political rancor and hatred and enmity are the 
most baneful in their effects upon individuals, changing and 
transforming them into demons of atrocious cruelty and fero- 
cious brutality. Such were the Arrabbiati who, though it was 
the season known as the Holy Week, now assembled to consult 
on the readiest and most effective means to accomplish their 
designs for the ruin and death of Savonarola and his two 
friends. They were fully aware of the illegality of their arrest 
and imprisonment, yet so intent were they upon the consumma- 
tion of their infamous purpose, that they were determined noth- 
ing should thwart and prevent the execution of it. To this 
end they caused search to be made throughout the city to find 
out and arrest the most notable and principal followers of 
Savonarola on the pretense of having taken part in the defense 
of San Marco from the attacks of a riotous mob of which they 
themselves had been the instigators and leaders. Still more 
to influence the minds of the citizens and excite feelings of 
prejudice and doubt of the purity and integrity of the fallen 
teacher, they collected all the weapons found in the convent 
ehurch and stacked them, all bloodstained, in a cart that was 
drawn by a few of their most audacious myrmidons through 
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the streets and alleys and thoroughfares of the city and shout- 
ing in hoarse stentorian voices, ‘‘ Behold the miracles of San 
Mareo. Come and behold for yourselves the miracles of the 
friar, and judge of his love for the people of Florence.’’ ‘This 
cunning and wily device was in a great measure successtul, so 
much so, that the signory were emboldened to eall a practica 
or public meeting of the electors to discuss the course to be 
taken with prisoners who, instead of releasing and protecting 
from injury as they had sworn to do, were detained in close 
custody in defiance of all public law and justice. In order 
the better to conceal their ulterior design, they submitted for 
discussion the question, whether the three friars whom they had 
been obliged to seize and keep in eustedy for the honor and 
safety of the republic, should be examined in Florence or sent 
to Rome in accordance with the pope’s request. 

Another question was, what should be done with the Council 
of Ten and Ottanta in whose jurisdiction was vested the sole 
right to judge and determine legal proceedings in state trials 
and prosecutions? It was most important that these state 
judicial officials, the majority of whom were friendly disposed 
towards Savonarola, should be got rid of and superseded, in 
order to carry out successfully their preconceived and secret 
designs. Again it was most imperative that what was done, 
should be done quickly, as the end of their term of office was 
fast approaching and a new signory would most probably be 
elected who would quash and nullify their proceedings and thus 
their intended victims would escape out of their hands. In 
such a partisan meeting, it was easy to pass resolutions abolish- 
ing the Councils of Ten and Ottanta and electing in their places 
members of the Arrabbiati and Compagnaceci who at once ap- 
pointed seventeen of their party as examiners to conduct the 
trial and were entrusted with full power to use any kind of 
torture in order to extort confessions of guilt from Savonarola 
and the two other prisoners. One of these appointed judges 
was Dolfo Spino, the most bitter and inveterate enemy of 
Savonarola, whose assassination he had on several occasions 
attempted. So evident was the intention of this unprincipled 
man and his coadjutors to set at naught all rules of equity 
and principles of law and justice, that one of them, a certain 
Bartolo Zoti, indignantly refused to act on the commission, 


declaring he would be no party in a murder so atrocious and 
heinous. 











THE WORD 
THe EXAMINATION AND TORTURE OF SAVONAROLA. 


Knowing that time was against them, the examiners com- 
menced at once their flagitious work by proceeding to the Bar- 
gello tower, and by threats and insults and acts of indignity 
endeavored to extort from Savonarola a confession of his im- 
posture and deceit as a lying prophet and a deceiver of the 
people. Failing in this, they resorted to modes of torture 
most barbarous ir their cruelty, that caused the unhappy suf- 


erer to endure most horrible and excruciating pain and agony, - 


Hoisting him with his hands tied behind, on a pulley they 
jerked him several times, so that the muscles were lacerated 
and torn and his limbs quivered and writhed with pain. Yet 
no such confession as they wanted could they extort from 
Savonarola. In vain were all efforts to induce him to give the 
lie to his whole life and career that had been spent in the 
advocacy of uprightness and the proclaiming of the reality and 
existence of the higher and diviner life in the soul of man that, 
in proportion as it becomes assimilated to its higher self, 
becomes also imbued with those attributes of power and 
strength that enable it to endure affliction and the torments 
of persecution with a calmness and inflexibility of mind most 
heroic and sublime. Again and again they subjected his frail 
and sensitive frame weakened as it had been by frequent au- 
sterities and nightly vigils and years of unceasing ministration 
to the spiritual happiness and political welfare of Florence, 
inflicting further tortures and plying him with subtle and 
ambiguous questions, in the hope, that in moments of bodily 
agony and delirium verging on madness, some word of self 
inerimination would escape his lips and warrant his condemna- 
tion. Thus they crowded round him and waited with the 
official notary who, pen in hand stood ready to write down 
Savonarola’s confession. Only once was the sufferer heard 
to speak in tones of anguish that would have softened their 
hearts had they not been of stones. ‘‘TZolle Domine, telle 
animam meam,’’ (Receive Oh, Lord, receive my soul). Find- 
ing again further efforts futile to force from him any incrim- 
inatory avowals without which they could not legally condemn 
him, Savonarola was unbound and led back to his cell whilst 
the signory and the examiners deliberated on still more cruel 
and fiendish methods to induce him to confess. On entering 
it he knelt down and prayed: ‘‘Forgive them, Oh thou Divine 
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One, for they know not what they do.’’ <A feeling of fear 
and dread of exposure seized hold of the minds of the con- 
spirators as they consulted together on their failure. 

sy the spread of hes and slanders, they had succeeded in 
exciting a prejudice against their victim and raised doubts in 
the public mind as to his integrity of character and purpose 
which, if they could not substantiate by facts or prove by his 
own avowals, however obtained, would recoil upon themselves 
and reveal their deep laid and treasonable designs for the over- 
throw of the state. In their extremity and bewilderment, it 
was suggested by one of their number, a notary named Ser 
Ceccone, to fabricate a fictitious confession. ‘‘Where no real 
case exists,’’ said he, ‘‘it is necessary to invent one’’ and fur- 
ther added, he was not afraid of finding a way of doing it. 
It was the only feasible escape out of their terrible dilemma 
and therefore they bargained to give him the sum of six hun- 
dred ducats on the successful accomplishment of his infamous 
and villainous proposal. ‘They found him a fit and clever tool 
and skilled in drawing up depositions expressing, by altera- 
tion of words and phrases, what was altogether opposite to 
their original and intended meaning. He was a most unscrupu- 
lous and unprineipled character and had been implicated in 
Piero’s conspiracy against the state. To avoid arrest and 
escape conviction, he had fled and found refuge amongst the 
frati of San Marco and professing to be converted, had become 
a follower of Savonarola to whom he owed life and safety. His 
hypocrisy however became manifested after the imprisonment 
of his superior whom he reviled now in most ranecorous and 
embittered terms. <A few days after this nefarious compact, 
a second examination of their prisoner was held when similar 
methods of torture were resorted to, as at first, in order to 
force Savonarola to avow his duplicity in posing as a prophet 
and a lying propagator of predictions and visions that were 
pure inventions of his imagination. 

All the questions put to him, with their answers, were duly 
noted down by Ser Ceccone and drawn up in depositions so 
flagrantly falsified and jumbled in their statements, as to render 
it impossible to separate and distinguish truth from false- 
hood, sometimes a ‘‘yes’’ being turned into a ‘‘no’’ and whole 
paragraphs being omitted and words interpolated such as ‘‘this 
was my hypocrisy,’’ ‘‘this was my pride,’’ ‘‘I did it for the 
sake of worldly glory,’’ statements Savonarola would have 
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scorned to avow and were altogether foreign to his nature and 
from which we may justly infer that these iniquitous exami- 
ners failed a second time to extort any such like admissions, 
and so they forged reports to hide and cloak their own per- 
fidy and damage his reputation in the minds of his remaining 
followers whose faith and implicit confidence in Savonarola 
as an exponent and exemplar of the higher life was as yet 
firm and unshaken. ‘This trust and credence blighted and 
shattered by his own admissions that his teachings had been 
bolstered up by pretended and fictitious prophecies and visions, 
they knew full well, would overwhelm his name and prestige 
with lasting shame and obloquy. Great and universal was 
the consternation and dismay when the forged and falsified 
depositions were published and circulated in Florence. 

The loyalty of Savonarola’s friends and their belief in his 
integrity and uprightness were rudely shaken, if not destroyed; 
so much so that like the disciples of the great prophet of Naza- 
reth on the night of his arrest, they forsook him and fled. 
They had learned to regard and revere him with feelings of the 
deepest respect and admiration as a teacher of the truths of 
the higher life and venerated him as a divinely sent messenger 
or prophet and placed implicit confidence in his predictions, 
visions and ratiocinations of coming events. Throughout his 
whole public career, as a preacher, a statesman and reformer 
of the church, they had remained his firm and faithful adhe- 
rents and never faltered in the love and affectionate esteem 
they extended to him, so that his very name was a watchword, 
a synonym of integrity, and of the highest type of christian 
virtue and character. In all his actions, his indefatigable 
labors and efforts for their spiritual interests and political 
welfare, they had detected not a single trait of selfishness, of 
personal ambition or desire for popularity for the furtherance 
of his own benefit, or the attainment of anything that would 
subserve to advance his power and authority in the state; and 
now to read these, unknown to them, forged and false deposi- 
tions wherein Savonarola their beloved master had formally 
confessed that his life had been an imposture and all his visions 
and predictions, deceitful lies and fabrications, was a blow both 
to their hearts and minds so overwhelming in its pain and 
anguish, that one of them whose children had marched in the 
holy bands at carnival time, writes: ‘‘He confessed he was not 
a prophet and had not from God the things he preached. When 
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I heard this confession read, I stood in stupor and amazement, 
my heart became filled with grief and anguish. I was waiting 
to see Florence a New Jerusalem from whence should go forth 
the laws and example of a good life. I felt it was all the con- 
trary and could only heal and assuage my woe by the ery, ‘‘Oh 
thou Divine One, in thy hands are all things.’’ Another fol- 
lower, Fra Benedetto, who had always proved himself a faithful 
and loving disciple and an unwearied defender of Savonarola, 
overcome with feelings of doubt and mental anguish, left Flor- 
ence and retired to Viterbo as he expresses himself, like a 
thrush struck by a falling bough. This much however may 
be pleaded on their behalf; they knew not and had not the least 
idea or suspicion of the shameless deceit and perfidy of the 
signory in the proclamation of the forged confession. From 
their own questions and Savonarola’s answers to them were 
drawn up two forms of depesitions, one of which incriminatory 
in its avowals of self-confessed guilt Ser Ceccone had fabricated 
and by an artiul stratagem and trick, succeeded in getting Sa- 
vonarola to allix his signature to the forged and false copy, 
in presence of eight witnesses and a few monks who were 
totally unaware of the deceit that had been practiced. 

Thus ended the examination of Savonarola after eleven 
days of continuous torture. In writing to the pope, who had 
complained of the slowness with which it had been conducted, 
the signory endeavored to excuse themselves by informing him, 
“We have had to do with a man of most enduring body and 
sagacious wit, who, hardening himself against torture, had 
involved the truth in a thousand obscurities and appeared de- 
termined by his feigned sanctity to win lasting fame in future 
ages, to suffer incarceration and death. [Even after long and 
assiduous examination continued for several days and with the 
aid of torture, we could barely extort from him anything and 
we preferred not to reveal what he said, hoping to succeed in 
discovering the numerous windings of his mind.’’ From the 
contents of this letter we may gather what nefarious and exec- 
rable means they adopted to accomplish their object of dis- 
crediting Savonarola in public estimation and, against all legal- 
ity and justice, condemning him as a malefactor and impostor 
worthy of death. Several accounts of the circumstances at- 
tending the conclusion of the examination have been preserved 
and handed down; many of which are of an apochryphal char- 
acter, but there is a general agreement, that when the deposi- 
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tions were placed before Savonarola for signature he turned 
to his judges and spoke the following words: ‘‘My teachings 
are known to all of you. In my present tribulation 1 ask only 
two things, to have care of the novices and preserve them in the 
christian doctrine in which we have hitherto kept them stead- 
fast’’; whereupon Fra Maletesto Sacramorr, the Judas who 
had so cruelly deserted and betrayed him, asked: ‘‘But are 
the things which thou hast subscribed true or false?’’ ‘To this 
question Savonarola vouchsafed no answer but regarding him 
with a look that struck terror and dismay into his blackened 
soul, turned away and was led back to his cell a condemned 
criminal; and there we leave him for a time, alone and yet not 
alone, for the light that is the life of man glows within him 
and out of the gloom and darkness of his dungeon raises him 
into a world of tranquility and peace where the wicked cease 
from troubling and torturing and earth’s wearied and suffer- 
ing children find peace and rest at last. 


Fra Domenico’s NosLE DEFENSE OF SAVONAROLA. 


The examination of Savonarola’s two faithful friends 
began and was carried on in like manner to his, both being 
subjected to the torture of the pulley, rack and iron boot, in 
order to extort admissions and confessions convicting them of 
complicity in their beloved leader’s guilt and imposture. As 
with Savonarola, all efforts proved in vain, especially with the 
brave lion-hearted Domenico whom no infliction of bodily tor- 
ture and laceration of his limbs could prevail to deny the master, 
the one being in the world whom he truly loved and revered 
with an affection stronger than death; for notwithstanding the 
excruciating agonies of the rack and boot, he remiained firm and 
unshaken in his faith in Savonarola even after being informed 
that his master had confessed and acknowledged his imposture 
and deceit. Foiled in this attempt to undermine and shatter 
his faith, the examiners requested Domenico to write out a 
confession which they altered and interpolated with concocted 
and false statements, as they had done with that of Savonarola. 
Finding, however, that there was nothing in it to convict him, 
they further urged him to write his opinion of his master and 
his pretended prophecies. Complying with their request he 
wrote, ‘‘From an inward conviction, I have ever believed and 
still firmly believe in all the prophetic predictions of Savonarola. 
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This I affirm though I am all shakened and my arms are use- 
less, especially the left which by torture is now dislocated for 
the second time.’’ This declaration being by no means satis- 
factory to his judges, they tortured him further, whereon he 
again wrote, ‘‘I know no more, for my sole concern has been 
to live a virtuous life with Jesus Christ as King of Florence. 
This if not believing, ye put me to the torture again, you will 
discover no more, for there is nought to be said.’’ Still intent 
and determined upon making him deny his master, they racked 
him anew with greater cruelty and bade him write again. 
Unshaken and fearless of all consequences he wrote, ‘‘God’s 
will be done! I have never perceived nor had the least occa- 
sion to suspect that my father Fra Savonarola was a deceiver 
or that he acted falsely in anywise; on the contrary, I have ever 
esteemed him to be a truly upright and most extraordinary 
man. And having a great reverence for him, I hoped by this 
means to receive grace from God and be enabled thereby to be 
a man of God, and I obeyed him as my superior with all single 
mindedness and zeal. ‘To my brethren and a few laymen, I 
have sometimes declared from the pulpit that were I to detect 
the least error or deceit in Savonarola, I would openly reveal 
and proclaim it and I would do it now, if I knew of any duplic- 
ity in him, but none has ever come to my knowledge.’’ Noble 
and brave, true hearted Domenico! greater in faith and trust 
in thy master than the cowardly Peter who seasoned denial of 
his, with oaths and curses. 


To be concluded. 





But Nature, it might seem, strives, like a kind mother, to 
hide from us even this, that she is a mystery: she will have us 
rest on her beautiful and awful bosom as if it were our secure 
home; on the bottomless boundless Deep, whereon all human 
things fearfully and wonderfully swim, she will have us walk 
and build, as if the film which supported us there (which any 
scratch of a bare bodkin will rend asunder, any sputter of a 
pistol-shot instantaneously burn up) were no film, but a solid 
rock-foundation. 


—Carlyle, ‘‘Characteristics.’’ 
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By Auice Dixon Lz PLonGEon. | 
BOOK IV~PART IT. 


(Continued from page 59.) 





Among the men that willing dared | 
The deep to cross, was one 

Who what he owned had freely shared 
And every danger run, 

Partaking in this enterprise 
To found an empire new 

Where valiant sons might soon arise 
And virtues stern imbue: 

A priest was he, and well inspired 
With learning of his creed— 

Much wisdom patiently acquired 
Thro’ years of thought and deed. 

On him good Can, the king bestowed 

The rank of pontiff; thus endowed 

He will the lovely Nalah mate 

With Itzat, heir to royal estate— 

“As he for wisdom long hath striven, 

Unto his years be honor given.” 

The king ordained, and every voice 

Hailed Tohil as the monarch’s choice. 











The dear betrothed of Atlas dead 
Learned not to smile again; grief fed 
Upon her heart, and dimmed the face, 
Once rosy, with a tender grace. 
Beholding this, Can ever strove 
To gratify her faithful love, 
And now the dame besought— 
“Would’st thou, dear lady, see arise 
Ere other works be wrought, 
A monument to glad thine eyes,— 
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In memory of our Atlas great, 

Erected in this new-born state?” 

Pelopa answered, “Yea, good Can’— 
At once the laborers began 

To build foundations where would arise 
A temple to the mighty Kin, 

And there an altar, shrined within, 

King Atlas would immortalize. 


Within this temple, scarce begun, 
The princess and the monarch’s son 
Ahe wedded by Tohil, the Just, 
Rejoicing in his sacred trust. 


Within the woods trooped lads and maids 
To gather from the forest shades 

The brightest flowers and clinging vine 
That slender fingers might entwine, 

To deck with garlands hall and fane, 
While joy in every heart must reign; 
Sweet copal too its fragrance there 

Is wafting on the balmy air. 


Upon that most auspicious day, 

While all the populace were gay, 

Itzat his bride unto him drew 

To hear the vows he would renew. 

And now within her hand he placed 

A gem. Once only had it graced 

Her slender form. All smiling she 
Exclaimed, “How came this unto thee?” 


“When I by Gadeirus was sent 

As envoy of his government, 

This gem found me in Lobil’s name, 

With lying words that sought to blame 
A maiden pure and true— 

Declaring she the gift bestowed 

On him for whom her heart now glowed. 
His villainy I knew, 

And not a sign the knave received 
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Anent the bauble he had thieved—’” 


‘Nay, nay,” the bride at this breaks in, 


“Lobil committed not this sin ;— 
The jewel, from my raiment lost, 
Upon the marble floor was tost 
That very night when joyously 
This token I received from thee. 
But thou, my Itzat, well hast proved 
Thy perfect faith in her who loved 
Thee well, Distrust cannot assail 
That heart where faith prevail.” 


Her gaze upon the bauble set, 
The princess sighs, “Could I forget 
That eve so filled with sunny joy? 
Alas! that fate could so destroy - 
Those happy days, forever fled 
When I beheld my father dead. 

O Itzat! let my sorrow find 

A refuge in thy heart so kind— 
This land unbeautiful and drear 
But keeps alive the memories dear 


Of that grand realm where every Dliss 
Was found, that here we constant miss. 
How sad the change! Our palace there 
Was stored with objects fine and rare: 
While here naught lovely greets the eye— 
Ah. would that hence we two could fly ; 


Chastise that evil man, and reign 
In our dear palace once again!” 


While she laments the king draws near 
And smiling says, “The words we hear 


Proclaim that ere a day goes by 
Our bride is eager to comply 


With mandates by Tohil expressed— 
Since now she hath herself confessed. 
Ah! daughter, turn thee from the past— 


Rejoice that here thy lot is cast; 
Glad years and happiness on thee 
Await, from enemies quite free. 
Not so in yonder land 
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Where desolation soon will be 

From mountain-peak to strand. 
What knew the princess in her bower 
Of wretches, who forsaken cower, 

Despairing, ill, unfed; 
Of morals crushed by evil power 

And into bondage led. 
In that far land of luxury 

A million creatures daily plead, 
Amid the opulence they see, 

l‘or succor in their urgent need, 
These hapless ones will cease to groan 
When rich and poor alike shall moan 
And Mu herself be overthrown.” 


While hopeful life stirred everywhere 
More pale and wan Pelopa fair 
Became. The king beholding grieved 
With Kadimo—*‘Be not deceived 

I pray,” said he, “Once wholly round 
The sun we’ve rolled since Atlas found 
A place among the hosts who bide 
Where evil chance may not betide. 
Her sorrow yet no respite knows; 
More languid day by day she grows, 
And life is drawing to its close.” 


E’en while he spake a maiden pale 
Came running to his side— 
“Ah! Majesty, Pelopa frail 
Is dead!” she weeping cried. 
“Alas!” the king exclaimed, and sped 
Where faithful Yanyan, sobbing, led. 


Upon her couch the bride of Death 
A marble statue seems; the breath 
Scarce flutters in the heart whose love, 
To find its mate, must soar above. 
Kadimo eager was to aid 
The lovely one; but Can forbade 

The breaking of that peace 
That o’er each sense so calmly glides 
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As nearer draws the power that guides 
The soul to its release— 

When lo! the watchers see those eyes, 

Within whose deeps shine glad surprise, 
Unfold their drooping lids— 

As lotus-bud that sleping lies 
Awakes if sunlight bids— 

And O, the glory of those orbs! 

Whose ecstacy each gaze absorbs. 


“Heart of my heart!” the lady sighed, 
“Ah! well knew I thou had’st not died :— 
Thy face beloved I see again. 

O Can, for thee a happy reign 

Begins. Mourn not, dear Nalah, Fate 
Hath frowned; her smiles on thee await; 
Thou'lt long survive thy place of birth, 
Doomed soon to disappear from earth. 
Pelopa lingers not; her joy 

The head of Death cannot destroy. 

My body place upon the pyre 

When sunrays meet the leaping fire”’— 


With sobs each swelling bosom heaved, 
And Nalah swooned, thus sore bereaved; 
While Heppel, driven to despair, 
Again would self-destruction dare— 
Kadimo barred his way :— 
“Withhold!” said he, “thy hands restrain; 
Recall thy promise to refrain 
From casting off this clay.” 


Then Heppel, “Verily I gave 

My word; and grieving here must dwell; 
Altho’ my heart and soul rebel ; 

But from no danger will I save 

Myself, since death my sorrow crave.” 


Before that temple late begun 
In homage to the mighty sun, 
The couch of liberation high 
Was raised, of fragrant cedar dry. 
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Thereon, in virgin white arrayed, 
Pelopa, beautiful, was laid; 

Her lily hands, smooth brow and cheeks, 
Like snow upon Atlantean peaks. 

The holy, purifying breath 

Of fire will banish icy death; 

While priests their requiems chant aloud 
*Mid lamentations of the crowd; 

The hungry flames forbid the way 

To earth-assoiling, slow decay :— 

When sinks the sun below the west, 
Pelopa’s but a memory blest. 


A piteous sight is Nalah’s grief; 

But tender sympathy relief 

Bestows upon her buoyant heart— 
Life’s sunshine bidding woe depart. 
Fond dreams their pinions wave o’erhead 
When Joy and Innocence are wed. 


From dawn to dark industrious hands 

Obey the architects’ commands, 

As round a vast and central place 

White marble structures rise apace— 

Upon the east that temple high, 

The mighty orb to glorify. 

Broad avenues are formed close by, 

Of columns cunningly inwrought— 

That generations might be taught 

Of virtuous kings who long had reigned 

Ere Gadeirus, daring all, had gained 

The Sacred Height, by murderous deed, 

To sate his own ambitious greed. 

These pillars side by side uprose 

To mark the years thus made to close 
By crime that none could trace; 

And to the nation bringing woes 
Unnumbered, and disgrace. 

But these true records, stone on stone, 

Three lustrums thence were overthrown 





By earthquake, when great Mu went down ;— 
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And in the ages yet unborn 

The rambler in those halls forlorn, 
Admiring would demand, amazed, 
What force those piles of blocks had razed. 


As Cho had loved to watch the throng 
Of city streets the whole day long, 
So now, such times as he can play 
For him too swiftly pass away, 
Beholding alux, while these slave, 
All skillfully, the stones to grave; 
For eager are these pigmy bands 
To see designs grow ’neath their hands. 
So close the lad observed one day, 
A dwarf named Haleb spoke :— 
“Thou art as big as I—Why stay 
So idle? Give a stroke 
Upon that stone and learn the way 
Its voices to evoke. 
Our ears are pleased the whole day long 
In listening to its cheery song.” 
Now gives he implements to Cho 
Who earnestly essays 
To cut a line, for he would show 
How gladly he obeys. 
Thenceforth each day a little while 
In graving stone he will beguile. 
His Butterfly Cho dreams of still, 
Exclaiming oft, “Return I will 
And bring my Pepen to this land 
Where she a home will find; 
Its stones well carved by this my hand 
All prettily designed.” 


To be continued. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


By Nuruo pE MANHAR. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


(Continued from Vol. X., page 380.) 


ABBI SIMEON was walking one day in the country accom- 
R panied by Rabbi Eleazar, his son and his students, Rabbi 
Jose and Hiya. As they wended on their way, Eleazar 
said to his father: ‘‘That this our walk may be profitable, 
instruct us further, we pray thee, in the secret doctrine.’’ 
Then spake Rabbi Simeon and said: ‘‘It is written, ‘When 
he that is a fool goeth on his way, his heart faileth him and he 
saith to everyone that he is a fool’ (Eecles. X. 39). When a 
man desires that his ways may be agreeable to the Holy One 
and before going on a journey he ought first of all to seek coun- 
sel from his Lord (higher self) and repeat the traveler’s prayer, 
as saith the scripture, ‘The upright shall walk before him and 
follow him on his way’ (ps. LXXXV.13). That is, the Divine 
Shekina will never forsake us on our pilgrimage through life. 
But he who lives without faith in his Lord is as the fool whose 
heart or courage when on his way faileth him. The occult 
meaning of the word heart (leb) is the Holy One, who never 
accompanies a fool on his way nor grants him the aid and assist- 
ance he needs, because by his infidelity and indifference to the 
teachings of the good law, his heart faileth him, or in other 
words, the Divine Presence goeth not with him and he becomes 
known to others as a fool, for whenever he hears others speak- 
ing and discussing together on divine things, he derides and de- 
spises them. It is related of such an one, after pondering over 
the mark of the covenant, that every son of Israel bears on him, 
he affirmed it was a mere rite and no sure sign either of true 
religion or of faith in the Divine Being. When the venerable 
Rabbi Yebba heard these words he directed his looks and gaze 
upon the heretic, who gradually shrivelled up into a lifeless mass 
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of skin and bone. As however it is our desire to be blessed 
with divine help and guidance whilst on our way, we will en- 
deavor to give expression to a few teachings out of the secret 
doctrine. It is written, ‘Teach me thy way oh Lord, I will walk 
in thy truth, unite my heart to fear thy name’ (ps. LXXXVI. 
11). The interior signification of these words is difficult to 
understand, yet they inculcate that all things are in the hand or 
power of God except the purity or impurity of our lives and 
deeds. What David meant by them was, open my eyes that I 
may understand thy secret mysteries, then shall I be assured I 
am walking in the true path of light, swerving therefrom neither 
to the right or left; ‘Unite my heart to thee,’ then shalt thou 
become my strength and portion forever and it shall be filled with 
the fear of thee and thy Holy name. Observe that everyone who 
reveres the Holy One, in the proportion of his reverence, makes 
himself recipient of the higher life and daily approximating to 
it becomes eventually united with the Divine. On the other 
hand, he who is lacking in reverence and faith in the divine, 
makes himself unworthy and unfitted for entering into the joys 
of the world to come. We read that the path of the upright is 
as a shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day (Prov. [V.18). Blessed are the upright both in this world 
and the world to come for the Holy One, blessed be he! takes 
delight and joys in their progress and ascension towards the 
higher life. The ligt here spoken of, is the light that the Holy 
One created at the beginning of the world and reserved for those 
who by their obedience to the good law, become united to their 
higher self and so are qualified to enter into its enjoyments in 
the world to come. But of the worldly minded and selfish it is 
written, ‘The way of the wicked and unjust, is as darkness— 
they know not at what they stumble’ (Prov. IV. 19). If the 
question arise, know they not why they stumble and fall? serip- 
ture informs us, it is because their paths are tortuous and ser- 
pentine, their irrational lives are spent in the indulgence of sen- 
sual desires and unredeemed with few if any generous deeds of 
self-sacrifice or consideration for the welfare and happiness of 
others, and thus they live on never realizing that for all these 
things they shall be brought into judgment and stand self- 
convicted and self-condemned at the bar of their own conscience, 
filled with unavailing regrets and crying, ‘Woe unto us that we 
never gave heed nor opened our hearts whilst in the world for 
the entrance and reception of truth, woe unto us!’ Note, that for 
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their good deeds, the Holy One will grant unto the upright and 
unselfish, abundance of light and enjoyment in the region on 
high which eye hath not seen, nor hath it entered into the heart 
to conceive of (Is. LXIV. 3), the celestial sphere of the Beatific 
Vision. Happy the lot of the just and pure in both worlds, for 
of them scripture affirms, the righteous, the unselfish shall 
inherit the earth forever; (Is. LX. 21), they shall praise thy 
name, and the upright shall dwell in thy presence (Ps. CXL. 12). 
Blessed be the Divine Being forevermore, Amen and Amen.”’ 

It is written, ‘‘These are the generations of Noah’’ (Gen. 
vi. 9). The students of Rabbi Simeon were assembled together 
and meditating upon the secret doctrine. Then spoke Rabbi 
Hiya and said: ‘‘Thy people also shall be all righteous, they 
shall inherit the land forever, the branch of my planting, the 
work of my hands, that I may be glorified’’ (Is. Ix. 21). Blessed 
is Israel who delights in the study of the secret doctrine, the 
knowledge of the mysteries of which qualifies them to live the 
higher life of the world to come. Observe that every Israelite or 
initiate in the mysteries never fails to attain unto it, inasmuch 
as he obeys the good law of the universe, and therefore it is 
written of him, ‘‘Had I not made my covenant with day and 
night, | should not have prescribed the laws that govern the 
heavens and the earth’’ (Jer. xxxiu. 25). True Israelites are 
moreover called zaddikim (righteous) on account of the purity 
of their lives, symbolized and distinguished by the mark or sign 
of the covenant (circumcision). Whence do we infer this fact? 
From the example of Joseph who was termed a Zaddik or just 
one, because of his purity of life and observance of the covenant. 

Said Rabbi Eleazer: ‘‘ Wherever in scripture the word 
‘Aleh’ (these) oceurs there is an antithesis of some kind between 
what precedes and what follows it. For instance, in (Gen. ii. 10) 
it is said, ‘and a river went out of Eden to water the garden and 
from thence it was parted and became into four heads.’ This 
said river that went out of Eden and entered into paradise, 
brought into it waters of celestial origin which gave life to the 
plants and flowers which grew therein and which only ceased on 
the completion of creation when, as it is written, ‘God rested 
from all his work that he created and made.’ Herein consists 
the mystery of the word aleh, occurring in the verse, ‘These are 
the generations of Noah,’ marking an antithesis between the 
generation of Noah and those preceding him, namely, the gener- 
ations of Adam, or in other words, comes between the manifesta- 
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tion and development of life on the celestial and earthly planes 
of existence. Noah symbolized humanity beginning its earth 
career and for this reason is said to be ‘aish ha-adamah,’ the 
earthly man (Gen. ix., 20). The biblical account of Noah and 
the deluge contains a deep mystery that explains why it was 
necessary that Noah should enter the ark. It was in order to 
keep seed (human race) alive upon the face of all the earth (Gen. 
vii., 3). If so, of what then was the ark a symbol? The ark of 
the covenant (the good law) by which celestial or Adamic hu- 
manity was kept and preserved and without which it could not 
have entered upon its mundane career of existence and pro- 
gression; that is, without the continuance of the good law in the 
world, the higher self could not have operated in the progressive 
development of the lower self, which therefore would have per- 
ished and reverted back to its pre-evolutionary or elemental 
state. Ere present humanity began evoluting on the earth, the 
Holy One entered into a covenant with the Higher Self, as it is 
written, ‘But with thee I will establish my covenant and thou 
shalt come into the ark’ (Gen. vii., 8). Seripture states that 
Noah was a just man (Gen. vi., 9) because a type of the ideal 
man Adam Kadmon, who is described as ‘the righteous or just,’ 
and also the foundation of the world (Prov. x. ,25). Both alike 
have the same appellation of ‘just,’ the one in the celestial world, 
the other in the terrestrial world. This occult mystery is con- 
tained in the words ‘Noah walked with Alhim’ (Gen. vi., 8); 
that is to say, that Noah and Alhim were never disjoined or sep- 
arated, one being the reflection of the other on the earth plane, 
and therefore it is written, ‘Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord’ (Gen. vi., 8). Noah, moreover, is said to have been ‘a 
just man and perfect in his generations’ (bedorothav). The word 
‘perfect’ (thamin) here denotes that he was born circumcised, 
and was also the source of perfection not only to his generation 
but also to his future posterity. This being so, it appears that 
Noah from the time of creation was predestined to enter and be 
incorporated within the ark, and also that previous to this event, 
humanity was not in a perfect state or condition, and only after 
his abode in the ark is it written, ‘and of them was the earth 
overspread’ (Gen. ix., 19). The word ‘overspread’ (naphzali) 
here has the same meaning ‘ipared’ (divided itself), as in Gen. 
ii., 10 ‘and a river went out of Eden to water the garden and 
from thence it was parted, that is, became divided into four 
heads.’ In the work of creation it was at the moment of this 
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dividing that the fertilizing and fructifying principle from on 
high entered into the world and made the earth fruitful as it 
does on the celestial plane, and therefore scripture states that 
‘aleh,’ this principle of life, descended into Noah in order that 
through him the human race might appear and be perpetuated 
on the earth plane.’’ 

After Rabbi Eleazar had ceased speaking, Rabbi Abba went 
and embraced him, saying: ‘‘Oh lion! that breaketh rocks and 
dasheth them to pieces. Truly hast thou exposited the occult 
signification of the ark.’’ 

Rabbi Eleazar, continuing his discourse, said furthermore: 
“Tt is written, ‘And he ealled his name Noah, saying this shalt 
comfort us concerning the work and toil of our hands’ (Gen. v., 
29). Here the word ‘ath’ is found before ‘shemo’ (his name). 
That is not so in the words ‘And he ealled him Jacob.’ What is 
the reason of this commission? Noah and Jacob symbolize two 
different divine principles of operation. Thus in vision Isaiah 
says, ‘I saw the (ath) Lord’ (Is. vi., 1), the prophet using ‘ath’ 
to intimate that he beheld both the Schekina and the Lord to- 
gether. So is it also found with the name of Noah, teaching us 
that he was named by the Holy One and Schekina together, 
whilst Jacob, another patriarch symbolizing a lower state of 
existence, received his name from the Holy One only.’’ 

‘‘These are the generations of Noah,’’ said Rabbi Jehuda, ‘A 
good man is gracious and lendeth (to the poor); he will guide 
his affairs with prudence’ (Ps. exii., 5). The term ‘good man’ 
designates the Holy One, and therefore is it written, ‘The Lord 
is good to all (Ps. exlv., 9). ‘The Lord is a man of war,’ for 
he alone giveth light and nourishment to this lower world and 
guideth it with judgment, as it is said, ‘Righteousness and equity 
are the foundation of thy throne’ (Ps. lxxxix., 14). Further- 
more, the Just One or the ideal man is also designated as ‘a good 
man,’ and so it is written, ‘Say unto the Just One that he is good, 
for he shall gather the fruit of his labors’ (Is. iii., 10).’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘This verse refers to Noah, as it is ex- 
pressly said of him ‘Noah was a just man.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘I think the words are an eulogy of the 
Sabbath, in the honor of which the Psalmist begins his praise 


of it by the word ‘good.’ It is good to praise the Lord (Ps. 
xcili., 2).”? 


To be continued. 








MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


“Ts it possible to develop a new species of 
vegetable, fruit or plant, totally different 
and distinct from any other known species? 
If so, how is it done?” 


It is possible. One who has achieved 
in that line a most remarkable and 
widely known success is Luther Bur- 
bank of Santa Rosa, in California. 
Mr. Burbank has not yet, as far as we 
know, developed a wholly different and 
new species, but there is nothing to 
prevent him from so doing if he con- 
tinues with his work. Up to the pres- 
ent time, so far as we are aware, his 
efforts have been directed to the cross- 
ing of certain varieties of fruits and 
plants, producing not a totally differ- 
ent species, but one having the char- 
acteristics of both or of one of the 
two or more varieties used in develop- 
ing the new growth. Many accounts 
have been published of Mr. Burbank’s 
work, though it is quite likely that he 
has not told all he knows and all he 
does, to achieve the success which is 
his. He has rendered inestimable ser- 
vice to man: he has taken some hither- 
to useless and objectionable growths 
and developed them into useful shrubs, 
wholesome foods or beautiful flowers. 

It is possible to develop any vege- 
table, plant, fruit, or flower, of which 
the mind can conceive. The first 
thing necessary to develop a new 
species is: to conceive it. If a mind 
cannot conceive a new species, that 
mind cannot develop one, though he 
may by observation and application 
produce new varieties of old species. 
One who desires to invent a new spe- 
cies must ponder well on the genus of 
the species which he would have and 
then must brood intently and con- 
fidently over it. If he has confidence 
and will use his mind industriously and 
will not let his thought wander on 
other types nor indulge in idle fancies, 


but will think and brood on the spe- 
cles Which he would have, then, in the 
course of time, he will conceive the 
thought which will show him the type 
he has so desired. This is the first 
proof of his success, but it is not 
enough. He must continue to brood 
over the thought which he has con- 
ceived and think patiently of that par- 
ticular thought without wandering to 
others. As he continues to think, the 
thought will hecome clearer and the 
means by which the new species may 
be brought into the world will be made 
plain. In the meantime, he should set 
himself to work with those species 
Which are nearest the one which he 
has in mind; to feel in them; to know 
the different movements and to be in 
sympathy with and impress the sap of 
the plant running through its arteries 
und veins, to feel its likes and to sup- 
ply them, to cross the plants which he 
has selected and then to think his 
species into the crossing, to feel it de- 
velop from the two varieties he has 
chosen, and to give it physical form. 
He should not, and he will not, if he 
has gone thus far, be discouraged if 
he does not see at once his new spe- 
cies as the product. He should try 
and try again and as he continues to 
try he will in time rejoice to see the 
new species coming into being, as it 
will surely do if he does his part. 

One who would bring a new species 
into being need know little of botany 
when he first begins, but he should ac- 
quaint himself with all he can learn 
of this work. All growing things have 
feeling and man must feel with them 
and love them, if he would know their 
ways. If he would have the best there 
is in them, he must give the best that 
he has to them. This rule holds good 
through all kingdoms. 

A FRIEND. 
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